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BALTIMORE, MAY, 1903. No. 5. 


JOTTINGS ON THE CA DMONIAN 
Christ and Satan. 


In the following jottings respecting the text of 
the Cedmonian poems designated by Grein Christ 
and Satan (Bibliothek 1, 129-148), the reference is 
to the Grein-Wiilker edition of the Bibliothek (11, 
521-562). There is also reference to Ktihn ( Ueber 
die ags. Gedichte von Christ und Satan, Halle, 
1883), Groschopp (Anglia v1, 248-276), Graz 
(Engl. Stud. xx1, 13-27), Holthausen (Indogerm. 
Forsch. tv, 382-384, and Angl. Beiblatt v, 232- 
234), and Cosijn (Beitrage xx1, 21-25). 

7. Cosijn asks, “Wer heilt v. 7?” I shall 
transcribe from my marginal notes (punctuating 
lines 4-9) a reading that may perhaps prove to be 
‘healing’: 

Seolfa he gesette sunnan and monan, 
etanas and eorSan; stream ut on s@, 
weter and wolcen, ‘Surh his wundra miht, 
deopne ymblyhte. Dene ymbhalded 

Metod on mihtum and alne middangeard ; 
he selfa meg se geondwlitan, etc. 


It might be supposed that ymblyt of the ms. 
represents ymblyht, the contracted (West Saxon) 
form of the original (Anglian) ymblyhted, and that 
a full stop follows mihi; but the initial acts of the 
creation are to be recited, in non-biblical order, to 
be sure, yet in essential agreement with the account 
in which the dispelling of the darkness from the 
“ face of the deep,” upon which moved the “ Spirit 
of God,” and the dividing of “the waters from the 
waters” (cf. water and wolcen) are of importance 
coérdinate with the establishment of ‘ the earth, 
the sun, and the moon.’ The text therefore re- 
quires ymblyhte, to complete the predication begun 
in gesette; and deopne is to be construed not as 
‘abyssus,’ but as qualifying stream, which, like 
flod in Genesis 150, represents the undivided 
waters, as shown by the apposition of weter and 
woleen. Heinze (Zur altengl. Genesis, Berlin, 
1889) discusses the corresponding passages in the 
Genesis. 


17. I suggest and heanne holm, and for the pre- 
ceding line accept eordan delas and upheofon. The 
ms. has holme, which represents merely a phonetic 
spelling of holm (cf. susel, ll. 41, 64; and sawle, 
Grein-Wiilker 1, 93 1. 10). Graz would retain 
the “ richtige lesart der hs.,” but is thinking only 
of metre,—and such metre! 


19-21. Dreamas he gedelde duguSe and geogoe: 
Adam erest and bet eSele cyn 
engla ordfruman pat pe eft forwears ; 


This punctuation of these lines (a comma rhight 
also be admitted after wrest) is intended to suggest 
the omission of the copula wes, the sense being 
Adam wes erest, etc.; this omission is curiously 
followed by the omission of wesan with mihte in 
the same connection (22). The predication wes 
erest is made of both subjects, Adam and cyn, 
and therefore Groschopp (pp. 252 n. 2, and 261) 
should not lay to the poet’s charge the heresy of 
placing the creation of man before that of the 
angels (cf. 108). 

41. Cosijn’s preferred change in the order of 
words is altogether unnecessary. 


57. Scyppend seolfa; nu, sceaSa, eartu 


In suggesting this reading, I am aware that the 
rejection of earm (cf. 73) has the appearance of 
violence; nu eartu, sceadSa earma (voc.) might be 
better. It should be observed that paleographi- 
cally a confusion of eartu and earm was possible ; 
this would favor the former of the suggested 
readings. 

80. Read pa (or pas) word (cf. Dan. 283; Az. 
4). Holthausen’s word-gid is altogether impro- 
bable, although durior emendatio preferenda est is 
often true. 

176. Graz and Holthausen independently, and 
apparently without regard to Kiihn (who classifies 
with this line 70, 335, 643, and Jul. 212), decide 
in favor of substituting habban for agan, chiefly 
upon the evidence of 643. But this still leaves 
obscure the grammatical connection of the line 
with the preceding half-line——the apparent con- 
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nection between wyrse and ponne. I believe 
therefore that the suggestion of 643 has not been 
exhausted, and accordingly prefer to disconnect 
me per wyrse gelamp parenthetically from the 
context (cf. 125), and to read pone pe ic to hihte, 
allowing pone pe to refer back to sunu meotodes ; 
the larger parenthesis is therefore and agan me... 
wyrse gelamp. We thus gain a well-wrought sty- 
listic period and the clear expression of a thought 
to which the poet, in his well-marked manner, 
returns for a second application. 

A simpler manner of emending the line, after 
accepting habban, by reading whte for hihte would, 
of course, not be satisfactory. 

370-371. oferhyda agan. In this expression, 
as in many others, agan, for the alliteration, is a 
substitute for habban. The line does not, there- 
fore, deserve Cosijn’s query, and it is well translated 
by Toller (s. v. oferhygd). The next line should 
begin with pa (Graz suggests p@r, which is also 
possible), or pet, or se, for the repetition of the line 
at 447 is against the’addition of a syllable after 
Satanus (Sievers, Beitrage x, 514), and seo/f, on 
the analogy of 692 (Holthausen), would be, for an- 
other obvious reason, altogether inappropriate here. 

378. This line has, as I believe, been distorted 


by the transposition of mosten; its restoration is 
therefore a simple matter : 


poet hi in pone ecan anduwlitan mosten. 


The accentuation of the denominative verb andwli- 
tan is correctly derivative, as in andswarian (e. g. 
Gen. 827). 

497. Thorpe transposed and, Sievers (Beitriige 
x, 514) restores it to its original place, and Graz 
cancels it, accepting for the first half-line tintregan 
fela (apparently tintregan as gen. sg.; he would do 
better if he asked for the gen. pl. tintrega or 
tintregena). But Graz’s asyndetic result is not a 
satisfactory substitute for either the usual codérdi- 
nation or the usual apposition. Holthausen, on 
the other hand, suggests a reading that must find 
approval: tintregan micelne and teona fela. By 
the side of this excellent reading one might place, 
for the mere exhibition of possibilities, tintregan 
and teonan micelne, comparing, for the rhythmical 
accent of and, Hollenfahrt 45*. 

539. The cesura is after on, and it is therefore 
the second half-line that requires most attention. 
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The whole line may be read (with the possible 
substitution of /aSan for the suggested Jade) thus :. 


ba bee gelegdon on benda. 


563. Read Up astah on heofonum. 

565. Read hond godes wes mid. 

571. Holthausen declares confidently that twelf 
is an error for andleofan. His entire note may be 
cited : 

" —~ ist ein fehler fiir andleofan, was nicht nur 
aus der allit. (Gne), sondern auch aus der bibel 
(Matth. 28, 16 ; Mark. 16,14; Luk. 24, 33; [Joh. 


20, 24 kann nicht dagegen sprechen, denn da ist 
offenbar an die frihere zahl gedacht]) hervorgeht.” 


The metrical quality of such a half-line as andleo- 
jan apostolas would be quite sufficient in itself to lead 
to a reconsideration of the matter, but the context 
has also been misapprehended, as shall be shown. 

The passage surely relates to the Pentecostal 
gift of the Spirit (gastes gife) which, of course, 
took place ten days after the Ascension, the event 
spoken of in the immediately preceding lines as 
having occurred forty days ( feowertig daga) after 
the Resurrection. #lfric is specific in saying that 
the Pentecostal gift was given on pam endleoftan 
deege Oristes upstiges (Hom. 1, 298), and the dura- 
tion of the period of waiting for the fulfilment of 
the promise is expressed in Christ 542 by tyn niht. 
The context therefore would require the same 
specific designation of time measured from the 
foregoing limit of the ‘forty days,’ inasmuch as 
the poet is clearly following the record of the 
beginning of the Acts. He puts appropriate stress. 
upon such details as the date of the gift of the 
Spirit (Acts 11, 1: “ And when the day of Pente- 
cost was now come”); the restored number of the 
disciples,—restored to twelve by the election of 
Matthias ; the deflection of Judas, of which so much 
is said in the same connection (Acts 1, 16 f.); and 
the great number of souls (sawla unrim) estab- 
lished in the new faith (vid. lfric, Hom. 1, 316). 
Moreover, to confirm this interpretation in a 
striking manner, it will be noticed that the poet, 
according to his original, Acts 1, 26, here names. 
the disciples ‘ apostolas’ (cf. the only other oc- 
currence of this name in the poetry, Men. 122: 
Petrus and Paulus: hwet, pa apostolas). We 
must therefore conclude to read the line, according 
to sense, in this manner :— 
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bat he bas ymb tyn niht twelf apostolas. 


There remains, of course, a defect in the rhythm 
of the first half-line. This might be corrected by 
the substitution for tyn of a dissyllabic form such 
as the Anglian tena; But I prefer to classify the 
line with 11, 23, 83, 148, 163, and 181 of the 
Menologium and to correct all in the same manner. 

The formula for this correction is furnished in 
Men. 41, 131, 137, 144, 154, and 174. In these 
lines the rhythm is observed by transposing the 
adverbial pas to the emphatic position so that it 
may receive an ictus; for example, 131, emb twa 


niht pos (x 4 x 4), with which should be compared 


37, Denne se halga pos (x x x 4x 4), and also the 
following two lines in which the cesura occasions 
the special stress of pes: 

Ne bid enig bes earfoSselig. 

beet cenig eft bes earm geweorSe. 

Bi Monna Crajtum 8, 17. 

We thus gain the correct form of Men. 11 (and in 
like manner that of 23, 83, 148, 163, 181) by 
the transposition of pas: And embe fif niht pes 
(x x x 4x 4); and we have the further gain of a 
strong presumption in favor of reading our line, 
now according to both sense and rhythm, thus: 


beet he ymb tyn niht bes twel/’ apostolas. 


In connection with this induction attention may 
be directed to the rhythm of such lines as Men. 
19, 30, 48, 54, 95, 133, 158, 194, 207, 210, 215, 
221, 226. Here pes is not required for ictus, and 
therefore, since the idiom permits it, there is a 
capricious variation between its retention and its 
omission. 

639. The cesura is after edwit, and on is 
accented as prepositional adverb. Two other 
readings would be possible: Au hie on him edwit 
(which I prefer), or hu hie him edwit on (cf. 539). 


JAMES W. 


A PLEA FOR MORE STUDY OF 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Not long ago a paper was read before the 
Modern Language Association of America entitled 
“Symbolism in France.” The writer of this paper 
was congratulated on having presented “something 
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that was not scientific!” This may seem at first 
naive, but I dare say, it reflects faithfully enough 
a general state of mind even in our university 
public. Had the Symbolists lived five hundred 
years ago and had nobody ever heard of them 
before, had the writing of the paper presupposed 
long journeys all over Europe from Rome to 
London, and from Paris to St. Petersburg, hunting 
for a text of which only one copy was in existence, 
had scholars of both worlds been consulted as to 
such or such term that might have been misspelt 
by a copyist—then the scientific character of a 
paper on Symbolism would not have been doubted 
fora moment. But since the Symbolists are guilty 
of living among us, of having been discussed in 
such a way that their influence, good or bad, on 
contemporary literature could not be denied, since 
no vexed discussion as to correct printing arose, 
since, in brief, only thought was required to write the 
paper, the latter was no longer worthy the epithet 
scientific. 

This prejudice against literature as such—I 
mean, however, to speak here only of French 
literature—has prevailed for a good many years 
without anybody trying to resist it. And the 
present writer would most probably have kept 
silence for a long while yet before daring to raise 
his voice in protest, had he not heard lately that 
some of the most prominent educators in this 
country share his views and realize that a change 
of policy would be greatly to the interest of the 
students in many American Colleges and Univer- 
sities. 

It may be well to recall the origin of the present 
state of affairs, which at once explains and justifies 
to a certain extent the evil we are noting. There 
was a time when a course in literature consisted 
mainly in a string of appreciations of the works 
of the writers studied, appreciations which were 
either borrowed from critics of authority, or spon- 
taneously worked out by the professor. The poet, 
the novelist, the dramatist themselves were hardly 
ever consulted directly. In fact there was no occa- 
sion for that ; jurare in verba magistri being at that 
time a common academic axiom. In the mean- 
while, however, natural sciences, supported by 
positivistic philosophy, had come to the fore and 
were very generally considered as models of ac- 
curacy and thoroughness. Their method was ac- 
cepted as superior to that of others and was quickly 
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introduced into history, philosophy, psychology, 
literature, etc. It may be added that this was also 
the time when America had just entered the field 
of science, and thus, eager to show her willingness 
to offer the best quality of work only, there was a 
natural inclination sometimes to be more radical 
than was necessary. There was no tradition that 
would inspire a somewhat prudent conservatism. 
Owing to these circumstances, literature, as just 
said, was conceived on the same plan as a natural 
science in its period of construction. Under the 
belief that one must never express any idea or 
opinion that is not absolutely supported by facts, 
it was deemed wise to give up any expression of 
opinion whatever, to refrain from discussion, even 
from explanation ; the purely external elements of 
literature alone remained in favor. The theory 
of the greatest amount of facts for the smallest 
amount of critical understanding had replaced the 
theory of the smallest amount of facts for the 
greatest amount of literary criticism. The one 
was as bad as the other. At its best a history of 
French literature was now a history of the docu- 
ments, or of the sources of study, of French 
literature. Reduced to this condition, literature 
was bound to lose still more ground. In fact, this 
history of literary documents was only moderately 
tempting to scholars; most of them preferred to 
take another step and devote themselves to the more 
minute and more special researches of philology, 
which admit of a greater amount of “ scientific” 
accuracy. 

American institutions are now well provided as 
to instruction in the French language on the one 
hand, and in French Philology on the other, while 
a thorough instruction in French literature may 
well be called the exception—unless, however, as 
is actually done in several of our best universities 
and colleges, we choose to call by this name the 
mere translation in class, of text-books containing 
selections of such and such an author, or period. 
The reading of one or two tragedies of Corneille 
or Racine is called a course in the dramatic litera- 
ture of the seventeenth century; a few passages 
from Voltaire constitute a course in the eighteenth 
century literature; ten or twenty poems of the 
niaeteenth century will have to suffice for a course 
in contemporary poetry, and so forth. 

In the writer’s opinion this way of proceeding 
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cannot give very satisfactory results. If we look 
at the facts from a broad point of view, it was a 
more or less natural stage of evolution in the final 
organization of our Romance Departments, but it 
is certain that we must sooner or later pass beyond 
this stage. For, what is the ultimate purpose of 
the teaching of French in American colleges? 
For some, I know, it is to enable the student to 
read French business letters, or to understand the 
language of the country if he happens to go to 
France on a vacation tour. But this is not the 
academical point of view: no college but only a 
school is necessary to reach that end. In a college 
the French language is needed in order to put the 
student into contact with one of the great civilizing 
nations of the world, to broaden his mind by the 
reading of the works of the best representatives 
of that civilization; in other words, to enable him 
to understand French literature. 

What is the use of the study of literary docu- 
ments? of classifying them, dating them, comparing 
them? It is to prevent misrepresentation, to enable 
us to follow more closely the relations among 
the different elements of thought in France as 
expressed by its literary authors, to find out their 
origin, establish connections with social events, and 
so forth ; in brief, the object of the study of literary 
documents, is to understand French literature. 

What finally is the use of French philology? 
To get still closer to the foundations of our knowl- 
edge; to allow still more accuracy in the researches 
just mentioned. As language is the basis of litera- 
ture, so philology is the final authority in discussions 
that may arise as to the meaning of literary docu- 
ments, and therefore of literature itself. Moreover 
the philological problems deal more especially with 
the earlier stages of development of French, and, 
as it is generally very difficult to understand later 
periods unless we have comprehended thoroughly 
those which gave birth to them, the importance of 
these researches is, of course, of fundamental 
value. But, after all, it comes back again to this: 
Romance Philology renders more perfect, directly 
or indirectly, our understanding of French litera- 
ture. 

The result, then, is this:—we have numberless 
workers who are all preparing industriously for 
some final achievement, but hardly any one enjoys 
the benefits of these efforts. We are like people who 
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keep ourselves extremely busy bringing together 
building material, but never begin to construct 
the edifice. Or, to vary the metaphor, we are 
capitalists who are earning money all the time 
without reaping any interest from our accumula- 
tion. 

Some may find that this is indeed a sign of great 
disinterestedness to work without ever thinking of 
a reward. There is some truth in this argument; 
but, after all, disinterestedness really deserves 
praise only when we give up our own profit for 
that of others; if nobody, neither the worker, nor 
any one else gets any advantage from the strenuous 
efforts, this is waste of energy and not disinterested- 
ness. Now, the compilers of literary documents 
not only do not make use themselves of the 
accumulated material, but there is very little 
chance, under the present conditions, that others 
will be benefitted by them. I am afraid, further- 
more, that occasionally the industrious compilers 
of data do not themselves realize what profit might 
be earned from their efforts, and this system of 
working has at times led them badly astray; as 
when they are wasting talent and time in counting 
how many times the rose in a novel occurs with the 
adjective purple, or yellow, or red, on the ground 
that the time may come when the information in 
question will be valuable in the discussion of some 
problem or other. 

I am far from saying that such faults exist only 
among us. Bédier, in his Fabliauz, has protested 
against European scholars also, who assign to 
themselves the vain task of compiling endless 
catalogues of works where the same story, or some 
elements of the same story, appear, too often losing 
sight of the true purpose of such investigations, 
taking constantly the means for the end. But 
there is more danger of our falling into the snare, 
since the true end is so very seldom brought to the 
student’s attention. Of course not everybody can 
be a Gaston Paris, but everybody can take him as 
a model scholar. No one else was so well informed 
as to philological and documentary researches on 
the French Middle-Ages. But what made the 
great man in him?—that he did not simply com- 
pile knowledge for the sake of compiling; he 
made good use of his documents as is exemplified 
in his recent book on Villon which revives for us 
a whole epoch, a result that is all the more beautiful 
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because it rests upon the fertile ground of wise 
erudition. See all his essays, for instance his 
“L’Ange et l’ermite,” where he shows so admir- 
ably how the story of the twentieth chapter of 
Voltaire’s Zadig, has been treated by Jews, Ma- 
hommedans, Fathers of the Church, Protestants, 
Rationalists, reflecting in each new transformation 
the spirit of the writer and of his time. This is 
literature. Moreover, in doing so, the author has 
always an insight that enables him to discern what 
questions have an inherent value that will repay 
one for the trouble of solving them, and what may 
safely be neglected; the chances are very slight 
that he will undertake futile researches or waste 
energy on utterly unimportant points. 

It is, 1 am well aware, a very common belief 
that a university or college is only under obligation 
to furnish material for this literary enjoyment and 
need not go further. This might very well be if 
any one were a priori prepared to assimilate 
literature. But most certainly this is not the case. 
I call to witness any one who has at any time 
conducted a course in literature. It may be added 
that this is not the opinion in other countries which 
have had longer experience than that of American 
colleges. If you go, for example, to Paris, you 
will find at the Sorbonne that men like Faguet, 
Gebhart, Larroumet devote the best of their talents 
to courses on the history of French literature ; 
those who attend their lectures feel how much 
they help toward the formation of clearer ideas, 
toward rendering conscious the vague impressions 
left by private reading. They constitute an ex- 
cellent discipline, a real drill. And as to literary 
judgments, they allow of course individual opinions, 
but they grant, so to speak, officially, a great im- 
portance only to those which betray real superiority 
of mind. The belief in the moral equality of men 
in America, may have frequently led to a belief in 
a corresponding intellectual equality, and the 
result may have been in certain cases, a regrettable 
disregard for, or ignorance of, mental supremacy. 
The avoidance of this confusion, and, as far as we 
are here concerned, the custom of entrusting to a 
special class of highly talented men the dealing 
with literary matters, has placed France in the 
front rank of all nations in literary appreciation 
and criticism. There are drawbacks to the system, 
no doubt: a narrow-minded professor, or a dog- 
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matic personality, may do harm; but this is not a 
danger which is special to our domain; and then, 
there are always other influences that may counter- 
act the one that is tainted with prejudice. The 
main thing remains, and the public has its choice 
among a number of select points of view; it need 
not rely upon its own judgment for appreciation of 
literary masterpieces. 

There is another point to be emphasized : liter- 
ature is not only an intellectual discipline ; it deals 
at the same time with products of art; it develops 
taste. Now, the culture of our xsthetic faculties 
is part of a thorough education. American in- 
stitutions of learning have recognized it by estab- 
lishing special courses in Art. But literature has 
for students one great advantage over all the 
other arts; namely, that the artistic ideas in it are 
expressed in words, that is, in a language which is 
the primary one for most of the operations of the 
brain; while the language by which painting, 
sculpture, music express their ideas has to be first 
interpreted in words, and nothing ever guarantees 
the adequateness of the translation—in fact while 
individualism reigns supreme in these fields a final 
test is impossible. In literature alone, where 
words after all remain words, you have a solid 
ground for explanation and discussion. 

French literature shares with all other literatures 
the pedagogical advantages, first, of combining, if 
properly taught, intellectual discipline and esthetic 
training, and secondly of treating the different 
problems of life in a way that can easily be 
brought within reach of the average or untutored 
mind. The famous “clearness” of French litera- 
ture rests after all only on a process of excessive 
simplification (—which, by the way, renders artistic 
effects much easier, one of the chief requisites of 
art being unity and simplicity). Take a play of 
Corneille, a fable of La Fontaine, a novel of Vol- 
taire: the problem is reduced to a few factors, and 
the solution appears at once, and in fact is, accord- 
ing to the premises, very clear and very easy. 
Life, of course, is not so simple as there represented 
and the literature that has produced a Faust, 
because it is profounder and more true to reality, 
is also the more satisfactory to an adult. But the 
Frenchman, through fear of losing contact with 
concrete life, and in virtue of his irrepressible 
desire for plain logic, will always look for simple 
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and palpable causes; he is reluctant to adopt 
explanations that take him out of the immediate 
world of experience and carry him into the realm 
of metaphysical causes. Common sense is his 
criterion, and this method has indeed prevented 
French writers from getting lost in inaccessible 
spheres of thought; but at the same time it has 
prevented them frequently from going very deeply 
into a subject and from rising into regions of high 
ideals. The foregoing characterization is far from 
reflecting a mere individual appreciation ; I have, 
on the contrary, simply interpreted a general 
tradition for my special purpose. What is true of 
French literature, is true of French thought in 
general. It will be noticed that all the great 
philosophers of France, even its theologians, be- 
long to its literature,—which means that they are 
accessible to the average man. Nobody would 
dream of writing a history of French literature 
and omitting Montaigne, Rabelais, Calvin, Bossuet, 
Pascal, Diderot, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau, 
Joseph de Maistre, Taine, etc. 

But now let us come back to our point: That 
which constitutes the inferiority of French litera- 
ture from an absolute point of view, is a great 
advantage from the educational point of view 
which we are discussing here. College students 
ought to be taught to approach problems in the 
simplest form, to deal with known quantities as 
much as possible and not with metaphysical hypo- 
theses; having known only the concrete life of 
facts, they have so far explained everything from 
that standpoint; they could not understand any 
other, at least at the beginning. And this is 
exactly what French literature can give to them 
and the reason why it is an invaluable subject of 
study in our Colleges and Universities. 

After what has been said, it will be only fair to 
add that, if French literature is frequently either 
not taught at all, or else is badly taught, one 
reason for this is that no text-books are available 
for the purpose, I mean none that treat the subject 
from a sufficiently broad point of view. It has 
been pointed out repeatedly that the object of the 
teaching of a literature of another country is, 
beside the general training, to broaden the views 
of the student in bringing him in contact with 
ideas other than those most familiar to him. This 
work of comparison need not necessarily be made 
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for him, but most certainly it must be indirectly 
suggested by a comprehensive and intelligent 
treatment of the authors studied. French litera- 
ture ought to be presented as a history of civiliza- 
tion and of the development of ideas in France 
such as are represented in the chief writers of that 
country; the literary masterpieces must be care- 
fully treated in connection with social, political 
and religious events, otherwise their meaning will 
altogether escape the student. The instructor, or 
the text-book, ought to make it a central point to 
direct the attention, in the early part of the Middle 
Ages, to the close connection that exists between 
literature and catholicism and knighthood; then 
to the struggle of the latter with the bourgeois; 
next to the total change of ideas—not alone those 
in the language and prosody—brought about by 
the Renaissance and, followed by the gradual as- 
similation of these new ideals by the French mind, 
and their ultimate triumph in the classical litera- 
ture of the seventeenth century; then to the inti- 
mate relations that exist between the autocratic 
procedures introduced by Richelieu and Louis XIV 
on the one hand and the theories uphold by men 
like Corneille and Bossuet on the other. He can 
then give examples which show how the corruption 
of French society in the last years of Louis XIV 
and under his successors, forced upon men’s minds 
new ideas which, through Voltaire, Rousseau, the 
Encyclopedists, etc., inspired the great Revolution, 
and so forth. 

Again, it is important to connect logically the 
literary schools and movements, so that these 
changes shall appear as clear to the student’s mind, 
as the social or religious changes that gave birth 
to them. These political and social facts are the 
really important facts ; namely, those which explain 
literature and belong to history ;—more important 
than literary dates, names and titles now so pitilessly 
forced upon the overloaded memory of the pupil ; 
not the facts memorized, but what he can do with 
them, is of some value and constitutes true culture 
of mind. 

Of course there are most excellent text-books in 
France that may be used: Brunetidére, Doumic, 
Lanson, Pellissier, Faguet, etc. But here another 
difficulty arises: these text-books are intended for 
a French public and French schools. Now, there 
are many facts in connection with the subject that 
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can be taken for granted in France and constantly 
alluded to without further explanation ; the reader 
knows fairly well the history and geography of his 
own country, also the general social characteristics 
of a given epoch are familiar to him. 

In a foreign country one cannot rely upon such 
preparation, and therefore the use of French text- 
books presents very serious drawbacks. Unless an 
instructor is fully prepared to supply the necessary 
information, the pupil is at sea. This is so true 
that I venture to say that a good history of 
French literature for American schools; namely, 
one taking into account the conditions and the 
preparation of the student, ought to develop most 
fully precisely those points which French text- 
books pass over most lightly. These thoughts, 
prejudices, aspirations which are innate to a 
Frenchman, are very strange to foreigners and 
must be very clearly indicated and explained to 
the latter so as to allow them to grasp fully what 
is specifically French in a writer’s book. You 
may rely upon students’ understanding products 
that have features in common with those of 
other countries whose literatures they have studied ; 
the classical drama, for instance, or essayists 
like Montaigne, philosophers like Descartes, the 
Encyclopedists, and many poets. But it will 
always be safe to take precautions when you deal 
with subjects that presuppose the understanding 
of a society based upon monarchical or catholic 
ideas. To an American, the famous précieuses 
will always be a priori the “ Précieuses ridicules ;” 
he will at first see nothing except Moliére’s 
attacks on them, refusing to consider the his- 
torical meaning of the salons of the seventeenth 
century ; here is an opportunity for an excellent 
introductory lesson that will at the same time 
broaden views and dispel prejudices. In the same 
way, the treatment of Calvin, and Bossuet or 
Pascal, will call for a careful and suggestive ex- 
planation of the religious theories prevailing in 
their epochs. Again a passionate nature like J. J. 
Rousseau needs to be thoroughly analyzed and his 
views explained by the social conditions of the 
time. I mean to say that one ought not merely to 
mention that those conditions have to be taken 
into account; full details should be given of what 
they actually were. 

Such a history of French literature remains to 
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be written; but we shall not get it until the in- 
structors in our Romance Departments are en- 
couraged to turn their efforts toward literature, 
until there is a demand for it. 

To create this demand really lies with the 
"authorities of our Colleges and Universities. 


ALBERT SCHINz. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


TIRSO DE MOLINA’S El Condenado por 
desconfiado. 


Among the almost countless plays produced by 
the Spanish dramatists of the seventeenth century, 
there are naturally not a few the authorship of 
which is doubtful. Concerning two of these—both 
long attributed to Tirso de Molina—the criticism 
of our day seems to have come to a pretty definite 
conclusion. These are El Condenado por descon- 
fiado, one of the greatest religious dramas which 
Spain has produced, and El Infanzén de Illescas. 

The most distinguished of Spanish critics—Sr. 
Menéndez y Pelayo—has definitely assigned the 
former to Tirso de Molina, while denying to him 
the authorship of the latter, which he attributes 
to Lope de Vega, and which he has included in 
the Spanish Academy’s edition of Lope, now being 
edited by him. 

It is only the first of these plays which interests 
us here, as it is the one that has been chosen by 
Sr. Menéndez Pidal, the foremost of the younger 
Spanish scholars, for his diseurso’ on the occasion 
of his reception into the Spanish Academy. Sr. 
Menéndez Pidal never once questions the author- 
ship of this famous play, accepting for definitive 
the judgment of his former teacher; and this will 
doubtless be the judgment of posterity. But the 
question was not finally decided without long 
discussion, for the evidence was wholly internal, 
as to whether the conception, the style, the manner 
and phraseology were Tirso’s, or of some other of 
the great dramatists of the period. And a few 
words concerning this discussion may not be super- 


1 Diseursos leidos ante La Real Academia Espafiola en la 
recepcién piblica de D. Ramén Menéndez Pidal el 19 de 
Octubre de 1902, The contestacién is by Sr. Menéndez y 
Pelayo. 
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fluous. Over half a century ago, D. Augustin 
Duran seems to have had no doubt as to the 
authorship of El Condenado, and ascribed the 
play to Tirso de Molina. His admirable exdémen 
of the drama will be found in the Appendix to 
the volume of Tirso’s plays which Hartzenbusch 
edited for the Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles 
(p. 720) ; and as early as 1842 Hartzenbusch had 


~ also included El Condenado in his Teatro escogido 


de Fr. Gabriel Tellez, conocido con el nombre de 
Maestro Tirso de Molina, Madrid, 1839-1842; but, 
as if somewhat doubtful of its authenticity, only 
printed it as the last play in the eleventh volume of 
the collection, which also contains the exdémen of 
Duran. 

In 1893, Sr. Cotarelo y Morf, in his excellent 
little work: Tirso de Molina: Investigaciones bio- 
bibliograficas, resumed the discussion of the cele- 
brated drama, characterizing it as: “ el drama més 
notable de toda la coleccién [de Tirso], y aun de los 
mejores del teatro espaftol” (p. 102). He shows 
that the authorship of El Condenado is involved 
in doubt from the very beginning. The play was 
first published at Madrid, in 1635, in the Segunda 
Parte of Tirso’s Comedias. In the dedication of 
“of these twelve 
comedias I dedicate four, which are mine, in my 
name, and in that of the owners of the other eight 
(I do not know by what misfortune of theirs, being 
children of such illustrious fathers, they were cast 
at my door), those which remain.” Hartzenbusch 
had long since decided that three of the four plays 
of Tirso in this volume are: Amor y Celos hacen 
Diseretos, Por el Sétano y el Torno and Esto si que 
es negociar. The question was as to the fourth— 
was it El Condenado? Sr. Cotarelo again calls 
attention to the absolute similarity of a passage in 
El Condenado (Act. 11., Se. 111), and one in Lope’s 
El Remedio en la Desdicha, (Act. 1, Se. rx). 
Here, irrespective of the printed dates of the. 
plays,—which favor Lope—there will hardly be 
any doubt that the latter was not the plagiarist, for 
such verses were easier for Lope to compose than 
to copy. Sr. Cotarelo concludes his examination 
by saying that at least the plan and many of the 
scenes of El Condenado are by Tirso de Molina, 
but that in all probability the play passed through. 
the hands of that poor scapegoat, who has had so. 
many literary crimes laid to his door,—Andrés. 
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de Claramonte,—who introduced the verses of 
Lope, etc. 

Twenty years ago, in his Calderon y su Teatro, 
Madrid, 1881, Sr. Menéndez y Pelayo apparently 
had no doubt that EZ Condenado was the work of 
‘Tirso, although he there says (p. 37) that if Tirso 
was not the author and the play had to be at- 
tributed to Mira de Mescua or some other, it 
would suffice to place him among the foremost 
dramatists, etc. In his Estudios de Critica literaria, 
Segunda Serie, Madrid, 1895, p. 131, which is a 
discussion of Sr. Cotarelo’s book, the same critic 
again takes up the subject. He begins by saying 
that Tirso’s Segunda Parte is un rompecabezas 
bibliografico. Why should an author who had up 
to that time written more than three hundred 
comedias publish under the title of Comedias de 
Tirso de Molina eight plays by other authors with- 
out even mentioning their names, is a question 
asked in vain. The only explanation that Sr. 
Menéndez y Pelayo hazards is that probably the 
other eight plays in the volume were written by 
Tirso in collaboration with others. Lope did not 
write it, surely, he tells us, “for Lope did not 
know theology enough to write El Condenado. 
With Lope out of the way there was scarcely 
anyone left capable of writing it save Tirso.” 

Schack calls El Condenado “ein Werk dem in 
flammenden Ziigen der abenteuerliche, uns kaum 
noch verstindliche Geist der damaligen Religiositat 
aufgepriigt ist. Es fiihrt die Gegensiitze des 
Kleinmuths und des Glaubens vor.” A brief 
analysis of this portentoso drama may not be out 
of place. 

Paulo, a young hermit, has been living for ten 
years in a cave, in solitude, given up entirely to 
prayer. In a dream, however, he sees himself 
condemned to “Jos reynos del espanto,” so that he 
begins to doubt his salvation, and he calls upon 
‘God to tell him what his end shall be: 


He de ir & wuestro cielo, 6 al inferno # 


The devil now appears to him in the guise of an 
angel and tells him that, to relieve him of his 
doubt, he shall go to Naples, where in the person 
-of a certain Enrico he may recognize his own fate, 
since God had decreed that their fates should be 
the same. Paulo hastens to Naples, hoping to find 
in Enrico a penitent, holy man. He finds Enrico, 
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however, in the most abandoned company ; he is 
the worst criminal in Naples, who has committed 
the most revolting crimes, in the long catalogue of 
which he mentions : 
‘ Seis doncellas he forzado ; 

Dichoso llamarme puedo, 

Pues seis he podido hallar 

En este felice tiempo.” 
As his fate is to be the same as this murderer’s, he 
is sure of eternal damnation, and determines, in 
his despair, to plunge into every excess and crime. 
He returns to the mountains and becomes the 
chief of a band of robbers. 

The second act reveals, in the beginning, the 
good side of Enrico’s character, who visits his 
disabled old father, whom he supports 

“ De lo que Celia me da 

O yo por fuerza le quito, 

Traigo lo que puedo ac& 

Y su vida solicito, 

Que acabando el curso va.’’ 
He conceals his crimes from his father, the thought 
of whose white hairs, moreover, prevents him from 
murdering one Albano, whom he had agreed to 
kill for money, and whose life he spares, saying : 


“ Que pensara que & mi padre 
Mataba, si te matara.’”’ 


The next moment, however, he kills Octavio, and 
is obliged to flee from Naples. By chance, he 
falls into the hands of Paulo’s bandits. Paulo is 
still convinced that he is to share the same fate as 
Enrico, when a voice is heard, saying: 


No desconfie ninguno, 
Aunque gran pecador, 
De aquella misericordia 
De que mas se precia Dios.” 
And now a shepherd appears, weaving a garland 
of flowers. He is seeking Ja oveja perdida, and 
exhorts Paulo to repentance, citing many examples 
for his benefit : 
“ Decid: g no fué pecador 
Pedro, y merecié despues 
Ser de las almas pastor # 
La publica pecadora 
Palestina no llamé 
A Magdalena, y fué santa 


Por su santa conversion?” ... 
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Again the doubt arises in Paulo’s mind, “ for God 
may even pardon Enrico,” but the next moment 
he adds : “ how can he pardon the worst criminal in 
all the world,” and concludes: 


“ Alma, ya no hay mas remedio 
Que el condenarnos & dos.” 


We now find Enrico in the hands of Paulo’s 
bandits. He is tied toa tree and is about to be 
killed, when Paulo appears as a hermit with a 
cross and a rosary and entreats Enrico to confess 
his sins, but the latter refuses, saying : 


Padre, lo que nunca he hecho 
Tampoco he de hacer ahora,” 


Whereupon, after other vain efforts, Paulo accepts 
Enrico and his friend Galvan, as members of his 
band. Enrico, however, desires to revisit Naples, 
where he is apprehended and cast into prison. 
The third act opens with the scene in prison, 

where Enrico kills one of his keepers with his 
chains, and is condemned to death on the following 
day. The devil now appears to Enrico, and at a 
sign from the former a small opening appears in 
the wall. The devil bids him escape, but a voice 
is heard, saying: 

Deten el paso violento, 

Mira que te esté mejor 

Que de la prision librarte 

El estarte en la prision. 
Enrico refuses to escape, and the alcalde appears 
with the death sentence. Two Franciscan friars 
enter to confess the condemned culprit, but he 
refuses. Finally he is visited in prison by his 
aged father, whose tears induce him to make his 
confession and he calls upon God for forgiveness. 
Then Enrico is executed, and his soul is borne to 
Heaven by two angels. To Paulo the Shepherd 
once more appears, still seeking the lost sheep. 
But his efforts are vain and he plucks to pieces 
the garland of flowers. This scene is one of 
surpassing beauty : 

Pastor. 7 Ay perdida oveja! 

1 De qué gloria huyes, 
Y & qué mal te allegas! 
é No es esa guirnalda 
La que en las florestas 
Entonces tejias 
Con gran diligencia ? 
Esta misma es ; 


Paulo, 
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Mas la oveja necia 

No quiere volver 

Al bien que le espera, 
Y ansi la deshago. 

Si acaso volviera, 
Zagalejo amigo, 

No la recibieras ? 
Enojado estoy, 

Mas la gran clemencia 
De mi mayoral 

Dice que aunque vuelvan, 
Si Gntes fueron blancas, 
Al rebafto negras, 

Que las dé mis brazos, 
Y sin extrafieza 
Requiebros las diga 

Y palabras tiernas. 


Paulo hears celestial music and sees the body of 
Enrico borne aloft by the angels; but all the 
warnings of Heaven are in vain. The now hope- 
lessly lost Paulo is pursued by peasants and killed, 
and in the end we see how his soul, in the midst 
of flames, descends into the earth. 

This doctrine, strange as it must seem to the 
Protestant mind, is examined and justified by 
Duran. Of him Sr. Menéndez Pidal says: 


“ He, for the first time, had the serenity of judg- 
ment to examine the drama from the point of view 
from which it was written, and sounded all its. 
theological depths, confining himself to the beliefs 
which the common people and the learned of that 
epoch professed and which every good Catholic 
still professes. To do this he analyzes the theo- 
logical and moral ideas which inspired in Tirso 
this conception, as terrible and sublime as it is 
sweet and consoling; and he explains why God 
withdrew the gracia eficaz (y perdonen los teélogos 
& Duran este adjetivo impropio) 4 Paulo que de 
ella desconfia y que intenta arrancarle sus secretos ; 
por esta orgullosa curiosidad el ermitafio se ve 
sumergido en un piélago de dudas que le hacen 
titubear en la fé, perder la esperanza y abominar 
de la caridad, mientras Enrico, simbolo de la 
pobreza humana, que confia en su criador y alimenta 
un poco de virtud sobre la que podrén caer algun 
dia los tesoros de la gracia, logra arrepentido 
obtener misericordia.”’ 


Paulo. 


Our author then gives the views expressed by 
George Sand upon this drama, which he says is 
capable of various interpretations, like Shakspeare’s 
Hamlet. 


“ El Condenado no es, como alguien ha dicho, un 
sencillo auto, una pardbola evangélica; mas bien. 
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que la sofiolienta canturia sagrada, nos parece oir 
en él la complicada armonia del 6rgano que eleva 
el alma 4 vagos arrobamientos. En El Condenado 
la mirada del genio se dirige sobre la religiosidad, 
sobre la vieja Sele de la justicia divina que nubla 
el alma cuando més enamorada esté del bien, y nos 
ofrece una visién profunda de la voluntad humana, 
encarnada en dos tipos opuestos, con toda la 
complejidad con que se manifiesta la vida, misterio 
eterno entregado por Dios 4 las cavilaciones de los 
hombres.” 


Sr. Menéndez Pidal says that the theological 
explanation given by Duran is doubtless correct, 
but he believes that the dogmatic aspect is not the 
only one from which it is to be viewed, and that 
the drama contains within it a general human 
significance, independent of Catholicism. 


“Los grandes dramas no son de la exclusiva 
invencién de sus autores, y El Condenado se funda 
en una leyenda antiquisima, nacida en Oriente, que 
hunde sus rafces por tierras y siglos muy apartados 
hasta llegar al extremo Occidente, donde broté su 
mas espléndido retofio en el teatro espafiol.” 


He then traces this legend from the Mahabhdrata 
and the Qukasaptati through Arabic and Hebrew 
literature, to the Vite Patrum and the Cuento de 
Pafnucio (372 A. D.), a version “que nos lleva 
ya de lleno al drama de Tirso,” . . . and finally to 
the well known tale in the Conde [ucanor (Enx. 
3, ed. Knust, p. 306). 

The discurso concludes with a Nota Bibliogrdsica 
in which the various sources are given. The 
whole is written with the minute care and scholar- 
ship which we should expect from Sr. Menéndez 
Pidal. 

No less interesting is the contestacién of Sr. 
Menéndez y Pelayo, in which is displayed the 
deep and varied learning for which he is so well 
known. In it, among other things, he reviews the 
many and solid contributions that have been made 
to the cause of Spanish letters by the distinguished 
new Academician, all of which shows very clearly 
that the Spanish Academy is rather tardy in 
admitting to its number one of the most thorough 
and conscientious scholars of which it can boast. 


A. RENNERT. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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NOTES ON A PASSAGE IN GOETHE'S 
Egmont. 


I beg leave to venture an explanation of a 
passage in Goethe’s Egmont, which commentators 
seem not able to explain to their own satisfaction. 
I have reference to Alba’s words: “So war denn 
diesmal wider Vermuten der Kluge klug genug, 
nicht klug zu sein” (Egmont tv, 2). Klaucke 
and Buchheim preserve silence on the passage. 
Winkler, in his edition of Egmont, adopts the 
interpretation of Frick and Gaudig, but finds the 
passage a strained paradox. I quote from Frick 
and Gaudig, Wegweiser durch die klassischen 
Schuldramen (Aus deutschen Lesebiichern, Bd. 5, 
1) p. 318: “Das ‘wider Vermuten’ verbietet, 
diese Worte mit Diintzer, Erliuterungen, ete., 
S. 89, auf Alba selbst zu beziehen und darin 
die Selbstverhéhnung seiner eigenen tiberklugen 
Kurzsichtigkeit zu sehen. Somit ist Oranien 
gemeint; aber man erwartet eine andere Fassung, 
etwa: ‘auch klug zu sein.’ Wie die etwas 
dunklen Worte jetzt lauten, werden sie verstind- 
licher durch eine Pause hinter ‘klug genug,’ 
und geben dann die Meinung des tiber den Schritt 
Oraniens mit Uberlegenheit urteilenden Alba 
wieder, der den klugen Schritt des Fiirsten gleich- 
wohl als einen unklugen bezeichnet, weil er die 
offene Widersetzlichkeit Oraniens dem Koénig 
gegentiber bedeute.” 

I should like to call attention to Egmont’s 
characterization of himself in his conversation 
with Klarchen, end of Act m1. ‘“ Jener Egmont 
(%. e. Egmont in official positions) ist ein verdriess- 
licher, steifer, kalter Egmont, der an sich halten, 
bald dieses, bald jenes Gesicht machen muss, etc.” 
That is: politics, public life demands diplomacy. 
A little earlier in the same scene he says of his 
relation to the regent: “Ich mache ihr viel zu 
schaffen, weil sie hinter meinem Betragen immer 
Geheimnisse sucht und ich keine habe.” But then 
of Orange: “Oranien ist doch noch eine bessere 
Unterhaltung fiir sie und eine immer neue Aufgabe. 
Er hat sich in den Kredit gesetzt, dass er immer 
etwas Geheimes vorhabe; und nun sieht sie immer 
nach seiner Stirne, was er wohl denken, auf seine 
Schritte, wohin er sie wohl richten méchte.” In 
the fourth act, second scene, Silva reports to Alba 
on the conduct of the princes since the arrival of 
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the Spanish troops: “Ihnen graut’s; politisch 
geben sie uns einen angstlichen Dank, fiihlen, das 
Riatlichste sei, zu entflichen. Keiner wagt einen 
Schritt, sie zaudern, kénnen sich nicht vereinigen ; 
und einzeln etwas Kiihnes zu tun, halt sie der 
Gemeingeist ab. Sie méchten gern sich jedem 
Verdacht entziehen und machen sich immer ver- 
dichtiger. Schon sehe ich mit Freuden deinen 
ganzen Plan ausgefiihrt.” A presupposition for 
this plan was, that the princes would be political, 
would diplomatically try to avoid every suspicion, 
and so Silva thinks he has a right to rejoice.—And 
then a little later Orange announces by letter his 
determination not to come, and Alba exclaims: 
‘Er wagt es, nicht zu kommen! So war denn 
diesmal wider Vermuten der Kluge klug genug, 
nicht klug zu sein!”—In connection with the 
passages cited, it seems hardly necessary to give 
any explanation of the words: they are self- 
explanatory. In English I should render them: 
So for this time, unexpectedly, the diplomatist was 
shrewd enough not to be diplomatic—In com- 
parison with Egmont, Orange was considered at 
court der Kliigere, der Kluge par excellence. 
His Klugheit consisted in eluding his antagonists ; 
he was politisch like the other princes, who 
thanked, where they should have preferred to 
strike. Of Orange before all others Alba had 
expected this sort of diplomacy; hence Orange 
is now nicht klug, not diplomatic, because he is 
klug genug, shrewd enough, not to be so. Diplo- 
matic or wise it was in the judgment of the other 
princes to yield, to be conciliatory. Orange was 
shrewd (Klug) enough to recognize that this 
diplomacy (Klugheit) was not wise (klug). The 
interpretation of Frick and those adopting it 
assumes that Alba really thought it would have 
been wiser for Orange to come, as Egmont did; 
which, in view of Alba’s well-defined purpose with 
regard to both princes, seems to me quite untenable. 


Topras DIEKHOFF. 
University of Michigan. 


THE ‘GIPOUN’ OF CHAUCER’S KNIGHT. 


Chaucer describes the Knight in the Prolog as 
wearing 
‘a gipoun 
Al bismotered with his habergeoun.’ 
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Skeat defines gipoun vaguely as ‘ a short cassock 
or doublet.’ The Century Dictionary and Murray 
differ in details but agree that it was a garment 
worn sometimes above the armor and sometimes 
beneath. But Planché in his Dictionary of Costume 
declares that the only vestment known in England 
as a jupon, or gipoun, was the short surcoat seen on 
all the effigies of the latter half of the fourteenth 
century, and was therefore always worn over the 
armor. He quotes the lines in the Prolog, but says 
there is no other evidence that the gipoun was 
worn beneath. The illustration in the Ellesmere 
Ms. represents a long, loose surcoat with wide 
sleeves, but this does not help us as it is manifestly 
a civil garment of the fifteenth century, prob- 
ably the ‘jupe’ of the artist’s own day, and quite 
another garment from the gipoun of Chaucer’s. 

With Planché I have been unable to find any 
evidence, save these two lines from Chaucer, to show 
that the gipoun was ever worn beneath the armor, 
and all the evidence from the effigies and from 
stray passages in literature seem to show it was 
always worn above. 

For example, Lydgate says: 

‘and Tidens 
Aboue his habergeoun 
A gipoun hadde? 

Meyrick in his Antient Armour says: ‘ Almost 
all the authorities seem to show that this (the 
gipoun) was an exterior garment, yet we read in a 
French letter remissory, dated 1380, of a buckram 
jupon ’, and he quotes the two lines from Chaucer, 
which also seem to indicate that the gipoun or 
‘jupon’ was sometimes worn beneath. But it does 
not necessarily follow from the fact that a jupon 
was made of buckram, that it was worn beneath 
the armor; for Planché describes the emblazoned © 
gipoun of Edward, the Black Prince, which the 
effigy shows was worn outside, as made of ‘fine 
buckram.’ 

Either Chaucer used the word in an unusual 
sense for ‘ hacketon,’ or ‘ pourpoint,’ or ‘ gambeson,’ 
which were garments worn under the armor, or we 
must account for the ‘bismotering’ in another 
way. The first supposition seems unlikely, for in 
the arming of Sir Thopas Chaucer shows that he 
knew all the terms of dressand armor. A different 
explanation seems not impossible. The habergeon 
was strictly a shirt of mail, though often the term 
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was confused with any kind of armor that served as 
a body-piece. Over this the gipoun fitted snugly. 
The latter was generally white, and might well 
have shown rust stains from the iron beneath, after 
a long campaign ; and, as it was sleeveless, it was 
exposed, especially on the sides, to contact with the 
sleeves of the habergeon, which might also effect a 
‘ bismotering.’ 
O. Srevens. 
Yale University. 


ON THE RELATION OF Old Fortunatus 


TO THE Volksbuch. 


It must be regarded as reasonably certain that 
Dekker’s Fortunatus is a recast and enlargement 
of The First Part of Fortunatus mentioned by 
Henslowe in 1596, and further that both Dekker 
and his unknown predecessor derived their raw 
material largely from the same source,—the 
German Volksbuch.! 

But which version did they follow: that repre- 
sented by the Augsburg (A) texts, or that repre- 
sented by the Frankfort (F) editions?? Or were 
both versions used? And how direct is the 
connection ? 

“The Augsburg texts,” says Herford, “ written 
in a Bavarian dialect, are in many places ampler 
in detail and circumstance: they use Romance 
forms more readily ; the woodcuts also are wholly 
different, and on the whole superior, though less 
elaborate.” * 

To be more specific, the main textual differences 
are as follows :— 

Chap. x1. A: “ich byn die iunckfraw des 
gliicks ;” F: “ich bin Fortuna.” 

Chap. xm. According to A, Fortunatus goes 
to “ Nantis;” F has “ Andegauis.” 

Chap. xxx. F omits the warning put by A 
into the mouth of Fortunatus on bequeathing 
purse and hat to his sons: 


1 Herford,—Studies in the Literary Relations of England 
and Germany in the Sixteenth Century, p. 204 ff. ; The Pleasant 
Comedie of Old Fortunatus, ed. Dr. Hans Scherer, Erlangen 
u. Leipzig, 1901, p. 1 ff. 

® Dates of the earliest extant editions of A: 1509, 1530, 
1533, 1534, 1544, 1548; of F: 1547, 1551. I quote from 
A 1509 and from F 1551. 

5 P, 205. 
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“wenn es dann also gar auss kame so satzte man 
eiich nacht unnd tag zu, 80 lang und so vil byss 
man etich darumb brachte. Unnd wissen das ich 
den seckel sechtzig iar gehebt hab, und hon es 
kainem menschen nye gesagt, . . . . Hierumb so 
seiend fiirsichtig, wafi wa ir darumb kamen so 
wurd er etich nit wider. Also thet es gar wee von 
grossem reychtumb in armut zu komen.” 


Chap. xxxu1. With reference to the reception 
accorded to Andolosia by the English, A has: 


“ Doch so sagten sy es war ymmer schad das er nit 
ain Englisch man ware, wann sy vermainen das 
kain besser volck auf erttrich sey dann sy.” F 
has merely: “Sie lobten ihn wievol er nicht ein 
Englisch Mann war.” 


Chap. xxxur. In F the account of the dinner 
prepared with fuel consisting of costly spices is 
less detailed than in A. Omitted entirely is the 
king’s comment on the source of Andolosia’s 
wealth: “ Wisst ich ainen brunnen da gelt auss zu 
schépffen wire, ich wolt selber auch schépffen.” 

Chap. xxxvi. F omits Andolosia’s exclamation : 


“O almachtiger got, wie seind deine wunderwerck 
so gross, wie vermag das die natur das so under 
ainem schdnen weiblichfi weibsbild so ain falsch 
ungetrewes hertz getragfi werden mag, hett ich dir 
kiinden in das falsch hertz zchen, als ich dir under 
dein schénes wolgestaltes Angesicht sach, so wir 
ich in dise angst ufi not nit konien.” 


Chap. xxxviu. F omits the passage telling 
how Agrippina’s maids tie a rope to her horns and 
then pull her and the maids hanging to her feet 
upward over a beam. 

Chap. xxx1x. F in describing Andolosia’s dis- 
guise omits: “ unnd etlich farb angestrichen.” 

Chap. xtvi. F omits the moralizing reflection 
on Ampedo’s death: “Half yn weder schén 
pallast noch daz bar gelt.” 

Chap. xtvu. F leaves out Andolosia’s reason 
for his request to be let out of prison: “daz ich 
doch nit allso ellendklichen on beicht unnd on das 
wirdig sacrament hye ersterbe.” 

Chap. xtvur1. F omits the concluding reflec- 
tions : 

“By diser hystoria ist tzu vermercken, hette der 
iung Fortunatus im walde betrechtlichen Weiss- 
hait, fiir den seckel der reichtiib, von der iunck- 
frawen des geliicks erwdlt unnd begert, sy wire 
ym auch mitt hauffen gegeben worden, denselben 


schatz ym nyemandt hett miigen enpfieren, durch 
welliche weisshait unnd vernunfft, er auch tzeitlich 
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git, erliche narung und grosse hab, het mifgen 
erlangen. So aber er ym dotzumal in seiner 
iugent, umb freiid unnd wollust willen, der welt 
reichtumb und git am maysten liebet und geuiele 
(als enous noch von manigem ain solcher 
seckel fiir alle vernunft begert wurd) schiff er im 
selbs und seinen siinen mye und bitterkait der 
gallen, und wiewol ynen etliche wenig tzeit suss 
und lieblich was, nam es doch ain sollich ennd, 
wie ir hyerifi vernofen habt. Demnach ain 
ygklicher dem solliche wal gegeben wurde be- 
dencke sich nit lang, volge der vernunfft und nit 
seinem frechen torechten gemut, und erkyess 
Weisshait fiir reichtumb. Als auch gethan hat 
Salomon, dardurch er der reichest kiinig der erden 
wordenn ist. Aber wol ist zu besorgen, die iung- 
fraw des geliicks, die solliche wal aussgibt, und 
Fortunato den seckel gegeben hat, sey auss unseren 
— veriaget, und in diser welt nit mer tzu 
nden.” 


As is well known, there are two English prose 
versions of the Frankfort text. The earliest known 
copy of one of these bears the date 1676; an 
extant copy of the other is undated, but belongs 
approximately to the middle of the seventeenth 
century (Brit. Museum date “1650?”). As neither 
version shows any connection with the Dutch 
translation, the probability is that the English 
translations were based directly on the German 
original. Now, in view of the possibility that the 
play as we have it had for its direct source an 
early, 7. ¢., a sixteenth century edition,’ of one or 
the other of these translations, it appears desirable 
to compare them with F before turning to the 
play. The 1676 version, it soon becomes evident, 
is too faithful a rendering to be of service. Not 
so the “1650?” version (E). That this likewise 
follows F appears clearly enough. In agreement 
with F the goddess of chance introduces herself 
with the words: “my name is Fortune.” Where 


*See Herford, op. cit., Appendix. Not having access to 
the Brit. Mus. at present, I must rely on Herford’s ex- 
amination of the Dutch translation (8th. ed., Amsterdam, 
1631). 

5 For references, before 1600, to the Fortunatus story, 
see Halliwell,— Deseriptive Notices of Pop: !ar English His- 
tories, Percy Society, vol. 23. On June 22, 1615, a copy 
of The Historye of Fortwnatus was entered on the Stationers’ 
Register (vol. 11, p. 568, Arber), to Mr. Field. This 
seems to be the first definite mention of an English 
version. J. P. Collier’s identification (Notes and Queries, 
4th Series, vol. 1, pp. 2-3) of the initials T. C. on the 
title-page of the 1676 copy, with Thomas Churchyard, is 
not supported by any evidence. 
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F has the name Andegavis, E gives the French 
equivalent Angiers. Both agree as to omissions 
and condensations. But there are marked differ- 
ences between the two. Some of these are due 
solely to the fact that E is a free literary rendering. 
Two examples may suffice to illustrate this point. 
In F—and A as well—the gifts offered by Fortune 
are enumerated in this order: “ Weysshait, Reich- 
tumb, Stercke, Gesundthait, Schéne, und langs 
Leben.” In E the order is: “wisdom, health, 
long life, beauty, strength, and riches.” Again, 
according to the German versions Fortunatus sees 
in Fortuna only “ein schin Weibsbild” and 
praises God for meeting a human being once more. 
E has: “ but looking stedfastly upon her he began 
to ponder whether she might not be a Fary, or 
bodily shape composed by Delusion.” A more 
important difference consists in an additional ad- 
venture in chapter 1x, and in the expansion of 
chapter xxv, which tells of the visit of Fortunatus 
to the court of Prester John. The English account 
of this visit is not only more detailed, especially 
with reference to the feasting and reveling in 
honor of Fortunatus, but also introduces absolutely 
new matter, namely an account of the attempts made 
by Prester John’s necromancers to deprive Fortu- 
natus of his purse. Moreover, fear that they may 
succeed in the end is given as the motive for his 
departure, instead of longing for his wife Cassandra. 

The special features of E would seem to be 
wholly due to the English translator’s avowedly 
free handling of his copy. “I thought it most 
convenient,” he says in the preface, “ by rejecting 
what was unseemly, rather to collect an abstract 
of the substance thereof in a plain and English 
phrase, than to have respect to the literal transla- 
tion.”* Such an attitude must have made it easy 
for a man of letters not only to curtail and to 
paraphrase but also to add and to expand, in order 
to enhance the interest in the story for English 
readers. The same consideration for his public 
would account for the translator’s silence cencern- 
ing additions and expansions. It seems to me, 
therefore, highly probable that he is responsible 
for all of the departures from the Frankfort text." 


Cf. Herford’s Appendix. 

TIt should be kept in mind, however, that I have been 
able to examine with care only the two English transla- 
tions mentioned, and A 1509, and F 1551. 
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Now, what is the relation of The Pleasant 
Comedie of Old Fortunatus (D) to E? Apart 
from the adventure preceding the action of the 
play, D agrees with E in the departures from F. 
That both place riches last in the enumeration of 
Fortune’s gifts may be an accidental coincidence 
of emphasis. A closer connection is strongly 
suggested by the parallel passages describing the 
feelings of Fortunatus when Fortune stands sud- 
denly before him. In E he ponders whether she 
may not be a fairy or an illusion; D makes him 
exclaim : 

Oh, how am I transported? Is this earth ? 
Or blest Elizium ?*® 


He then addresses her as “ goddess,” while her 
first words to him contain an allusion to a retinue 
of “ fairy troops,” although fairies do not form a 
part of the dramatic conception at all. More 
significant still are the references in D to Prester 
John. As stated above, neither A nor F mentions 
any exceptional enjoyment of the senses. E and 
D give special prominence to the revels at the 
court of the Emperor of the East, and both agree 
in making Fortunatus leave “through fear, for 
safeguard of his life.”® Allowance must be made, 
of course, for the essential identity of the transla- 
tor’s and the playwright’s public, perhaps also for 
reasons inherent in the dramatist’s conception of 
the character of Fortunatus, but the balance of 
probability is distinctly in favor of the inference 
that the playwright was familiar with and made 
use of a sixteenth century edition of E. 

But this conclusion applies only to the unknown 
author of the older portion of the play, i. e., the 
part in which Fortunatus, the father, is the central 
figure. If Dekker drew on the Frankfort version, 
directly or indirectly, there is nothing in what 
must be regarded as his share alone to disclose the 
fact. What does become fairly evident is that he 
followed the Augsburg version :— 

1. As pointed out above, A alone makes the 
English King say: “If I knew of a well from 
which money might be drawn, I, too, would 
draw.” Dekker represents him as thinking that 
Andelocia (= Andolosia) has made a covenant 


® Old Fortunatus, 1, 1, p. 298, Thomas Dekker, Mermaid 
Series, 1894, 
9 Ibid., 1, 2, p. 311, 1.19; m1, p. 314, ll. 8-9. 
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with the Devil—“ always to swim up to the chin 
in gold;”” and the King’s daughter Agripyne 
(= Agrippina) is made to exclaim : “ I have found 
the sacred spring that never ebbs.” 

2. On discovering Agrippina’s treachery Ando- 
losia marvels that nature should make women fair 
of form and false of heart. No trouble would 
have befallen him if his eyes had not been deceived 
by Agrippina’s beautiful face (xxxv1). Dekker’s 
Andelocia says :— 

O fingers, were you upright justices, 

You would tear out mine eves! had they not gazed 

On the frail colour of a painted cheek, 

None had betrayed me; 

O women, wherefore are you born men’s woe, 

Why are your faces framed angelical ? 

3. According to A (xtv1) Andolosia is not 
only cast into a dungeon; his hands and feet are 
put into a pair of stocks besides. Dekker makes 
Montrose say : 

Drag him to yonder tower, there shackle him, 
And in a pair of stocks lock up his heels, 
And bid your wishing cap deliver you.” 

4, A reminiscence from A (xxx) in the Fortu- 
natus thread of the play consists of the hero’s 
warning : 

These jewels 

To both I do bequeath; divide them not, 

But use them equally: never bewray 

What virtues are in them; for if you do, 

Much shame, much grief, much danger follows you.'* 


But this warning constitutes a necessary connecting 
link between the adventures of the father and 
those of the sons, while it was not needed in the 
original play, which must have ended with the 
death of Fortunatus. This addition is therefore 
clearly Dekker’s, and hence adds to the evidence 
of his indebtedness to the Augsburg text. 

5. The main difference in attitude between the 
two German versions is obviously this, that while 
F aims at an objective reciial of incidents, A is 
subjective and didactically interpretative. Hence 


A possessed advantages over F for purposes of 


10 Tbid., 111, 1, p. 347, 1. 3, from below. 

11 Tbid., 111, 2, p. 348, 1. 5. 

8 Thid., 111, 2, p. 351, 1. 27 ff. 

18 Thid., v, 2, p. 376, ll. 18-20. 

14 [bid., 11, 2, p. 331, the last five lines. See also m1, 2, 
p. 351, ll. 23-25. 
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dramatization. It furnished hints F did not con- 
tain for the dramatist’s fundamental conception. 
That Dekker availed himself of such hints in 
creating a larger whole out of the existing play is 
thus exceedingly probable 4 priori; and this 
probability gives significance to resemblances that 
taken by themselves might seem accidental. An- 
dolosia’s request in A to be set free long enough 
for confession and holy communion, his real desire 
being-2 chance to escape (xLvi1), would accord- 
ingly seem to account for the scene in the play 
where Virtue shrives Andelocia, whose only motive 
in promising allegiance to her is the desire to get 
rid of his horns. In a similar manner Dekker 
appears to have utilized the whole last page of 
reflections, quoted above. According to these if 
Fortunatus had asked Fortuna for wisdom, she 
would have given it abundantly, and no one could 
have robbed him of his treasure. Through wisdom, 
moreover, he might have.achieved temporal success 
also. In the play it is Fortune herself who utters 
this thought, suitably adapted, to be sure :— 
“ England shall ne’er be poor, if England strive 
Rather by virtue than by wealth to thrive.” 


Again, Dekker’s Fortunatus chooses riches chiefly 
for the sake of sensual pleasures; but this con- 
ception is just that of the moralist of A, who 
expressly states that the motive of Fortunatus was 
“freud unnd wollust.” Lastly, the period of 
enjoyment, concludes the moralist, in retrospect, 
was soon cut short by care and the bitterness of 
gall and death. Here is doubtless the germ of 
Fortune’s menacing prophecy : 


But now go dwell with cares and quickly die.'® 


To sum up :— 

1. The Pleasant Comedie of Old Fortunatus is 
based on both versions of the Volksbuch. This 
fact confirms Herford’s conclusion (a) that Dekker 
recast and enlarged an older play, and (b) that 
the older play ended with the death of Fortunatus. 

2. Dekker’s predecessor followed the Frankfort 
text; Dekker himself made liberal use of the 
Augsburg version. 

3. It is probable that an early edition of one 
of the extant translations of F—namely E= 


8 Thid., v, 2, p. 382, ll. 6-7. 
16 Tbid., 1, 1, p. 303, the last line. 
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“*1650?”—constituted the direct source of the 
original play. 

4. Dekker’s share in Old Fortunatus rests 
neither on the Dutch translation, nor on an earlier 
edition of the English translation by T. C., 1676, 
both of which follow F. J.P. Collier’s conjecture 
that T. C. stands for Thomas Churchyard is per- 
haps not an impossible one, but his additional 
surmise that T. C.’s translation supplied the founda- 
tion of the play receives no support from a. 
comparison of the two. Whether Dekker had the 
German original before him or a translation in 
Dutch or English cannot be detérmined in the 
present state of our knowledge concerning Dekker 
and the translations" of the Volksbuch. 


Auexis F. LAnGe. 
University of California. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF “ Les Chitiments.” 


In the collection of poems entitled Les Chati- 
ments chronology is sacrificed to an attempt at 
logical arrangement which seems anything but 
successful. For example, Book rv is entitled 
“La Religion est glorifiée.’” The first poem of 
the Book, headed “Sacer esto,” is an arraignment 
of the Emperor for cruelty, and says not a word 
of religion. The second is a soliloquy of the poet’s, 
who announces to himself, without allusion to 
matters other than secular, that his réle is to 
watch and warn. The third is an attack on the 
judiciary,—and so it goes. Of the thirteen poems. 
which form this Book, but one,—the poem namely, 
entitled “Un autre,”—deals directly with the 
theme announced by the title of the Book; while 
scattered all through the other Books are numbers 
of fragments which might easily come under the 
head we are considering. 

It is difficult to see the purpose of the precise 
arrangement given us; but a reading of the poems 
in the order of their production brings us to some 
extremely interesting conclusions, which might not 
otherwise appear. The earliest poem was written 


Unless my notes are very much at fault, all of the 
later English reprints and chap-book condensations—as far 
as they are represented in the British Museum—are in 
substantial agreement with the 1676 copy. 
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in Paris on a December midnight in 1844, and the 
latest was penned at Brussels on the last day of 
August, 1870. These two are separated from the 
others by considerable gaps of time, and their 
relevance is a little hard to determine ; for in 1844 
Napoleon had not yet risen to prominence, and in 
August of 1870 his power was gone. In 1844 
Hugo announces that life is a struggle, and that 
rather than exist without principles and ideals he 
would take root and bear leaves in the forest; in 
1870, on the eve of his return to his crushed and 
bleeding country, he announces that though he 
avoided her in her insolent prosperity, he is coming 
back to help her in the hour of her need. Between 
these two proud utterances what an age of hap- 
penings and feelings had rolled past! Besides the 
verses written in 1844, five of the poems were 
composed before the coup d’état. Of these three 
are fierce personal attacks upon certain of the 
powers that then were, one a eulogy of four politi- 
cal prisoners, amounting to a back-handed slap at 
the authorities, and one a noble expression of his 
confidence in the people. Then, between January, 
1852, and December, 1853, come the fragments 
that make the great body of the work. There is 
a long series of biting epigrams, each a few lines 
and the product of the impulse of a moment ; 
then an elaborate production filling a dozen pages, 
then another series of flashes and another broad 
sheet of flame; and so it goes. At intervals of 
weeks or months, the poet’s wrath and enthusiasm, 
only partially relieved by the little spurts of 
inspiration which fill the space between, boils over 
in long poems like “Nox” and “ Lux.” 

But the most interesting result of a chronological 
examination is the discovery that as we progress 
the wrath is growing less violent and the en- 
thusiasm stronger. It is significant that the first 
long poem of the series is called “ Nox” and the 
last “Lux.” Just as the bitter anger of Les 
Chatiments melted into the sea-born serenity of 
Les Contemplations, so in Les Chétiments itself, 
the disgusted politician of 1851 becomes the glad 
prophet of 1853. Of course there are frequent 
relapses, but the tendency is plain to any one who 
reads the poems in the order in which they were 
written, and in a sufficiently short time to get an 
impression of the whole. The first bit of pure 
pathos without a tinge of bitterness is number 


twenty-nine on the chronological list, and was 
penned in August, 1852. After that such bits are 
frequent. The first genuinely hopeful utterance 
saw the light in the latter part of October, 1852. 
After that hope shows herself with increasing 
confidence till she bursts out at the end in a 
glorious prophecy of the future. Les Chatiments 
is not a mass of incoherent invective. It is the 
familiar story of the soul’s rebound from temporary 


defeat. 
R. T. House. 
St. Louis High School. 


THE NEW VERSION OF THE Theophilus. 


In the introduction to the very interesting 
version of the Theophilus legend from ms. Raw- 
linson Poet. 225, which he prints in Engl. Stud., 
xxx, 1, W. Heuser states that the version of 
ms. Harl. 1703, by William Forrest, “ist noch 
ungedruckt.” In this he is mistaken. The text 
has been carefully printed with an introduction, by 
Ludorff, “ William Forrest’s Theophiluslegende,” 
Anglia vu, p. 60 ff. This is, as Dr. Heuser con- 
jectures, the latest of the versions in English, 
being of the sixteenth century; but it possesses 
considerably greate™ interest and value than he 
intimates. 

The statement with regard to the version of 

the North-English Legendary is also somewhat 
misleading. The editor says (p. 1): 
‘“< Ferner die version in kurzen reimpaaren, erhalten 
im Vernon-ms. (ed. Engl. Stud. 1), und dem nord- 
englischen legendar, von welchem K6lbing seiner- 
zeit nur die lickenhafte Hs. Cott. Tib. E. vir zur 
verfiigung stand, wihrend die vollstindige fassun 


des ms. Harl. 4196 erst in dem 1. bande der Engl. 
Stud. ver6ffenlicht wurde.” 


The versions of the Vernon ms. on the one hand, 
and of ms. Cott. Tib. E. vir and ms. Harl. 4196 on 
the other, are both from the North-English Leg- 
endary which, in its original form is contained in 
eight different mss. of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. See Horstmann, Altenglische Leg., N. 
F., pp. Lx ff. and Gerould, North-English Hom. 
Collection, pp. 5 ff. As I have already indicated 
in the study just mentioned (p. 79), it was unfortu- 
nate that Kélbing in “ Die engl. Fassungen,” Beit. 
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zur vergl. Geschichte der rom. Poesie und Prosa des 
Mittelalters, should have been forced to use the 
later and more corrupt forms of the North-English 
version. ‘The relation of these to that of the 
unexpanded collection as found, for example, in 
ms. Ash. 42, fol. 164 (b) should, however, be 


emphasized. 
G. H. Gerou.p. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


Nevur Mois sur Vinet Ans: A DATE IN THE 
CAREER OF J. A. DE BaIrF. 


In a sonnet addressed to Muret, J. A. de Baif 
states that he wrote the Amours de Méline 


sur les rives de Seine, 
Lorsque neuf mois ie contoy sur vingt ans.’ 
This expression “ neuf mois sur vingt ans”’ has led 
both his editors into a curious error. 

M. Becq de Fouquiéres writes in the introduction 
to his Poésies choisies de J. A. de Baif (Paris, 
1874), p. xiii: 

“Du doux nom de Méline il décora l’amante 
imaginaire qui lui inspira d’amoureux sonnets et 
de lascives chansons; et il prit soin de dater ex- 
actement cette premiére heure d’éclosion poétique : 

(He quotes here the lines given above). 

C’est ainsi, dans le courant de l’automne de 
Yannée 1552, qu’il laissait un peu négligement 
tomber ses premiers vers de sa plume facile.” 


The same introduction states that Baif was born 
in 1532. It isevident that M. Becq de Fouquiéres 
interprets “neuf mois sur vingt ans” “twenty 
years and nine months.” 

M. Marty-Laveaux’ falls into the same error. 
He states directly that Baif wrote the Amours de 
Méline at the age of twenty years and nine months: 
“revenant un peu plus loin, dans un sonnet a 


Muret, & son exactitude ordinaire, il nous apprend 
qu'il avait vingt ans et neuf mois: 


Lorsque neuf mois ie contoy sur vingt ans.’’ 
Baif was born the nineteenth of February, 1532. 
He was twenty years and nine months old in 


November, 1552. But the privilege for the first 
edition is dated December tenth, 1552. M. Becq 


1 Ed. Marty-Laveaux, Vol. 1, p. 26. 
2 Baif, Oeuvres, Vol. 1, p. ix. 
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de Fouquiéres realizes that this is indeed rushing 

into print. He says: 

“ Pressé de jouir de la gloire poétique et de ceindre 

son front d’un chapeau de laurier, il ne se donna 

guére le temps de revoir et de polir ses jeunes 

chansons, dont quelques-unes, méme parmi les plus 
racieuses, auraient gagné & quelques suppressions. 


Amours de Méline parurent sans retard: 


Vimpression était achevée le 10 décembre, 1552.” 


But does neuf mois sur vingt ans mean “ twenty 
years and nine months,” as both editors have so 
readily assumed? Littré gives plus de, de plus que 
as meanings for sur, but he gives no expressions of 
time among the examples cited. Godefroy, how- 
ever, apparently settles the matter when under the 
caption sour he says:— Fig. il indique un ache- 
minement vers,” and cites the following examples :— 

si revenrons au roi Phelipe qui estoit 
sor aage de vint ans.* 
Les chiens 


Sur les deux ans, que l’age les renforce, 
Il pourront bien prendre le cerf 4 force.® 


The use of sur with the idea of “ toward ” temporal 
is not infrequent in modern French ; sur les quatre 
heures, il etait sur son départ, sur la fin du jour. 

The meaning of neuf mois sur vingt ans is, then, 
“nineteen years and nine months.” It is only 
justice to Baif’s reputation to date the sonnets to 
Méline as early as possible in his career. More- 
over, this interpretation removes the difficulty with 
regard to the date of publication. 


Epear 8. IncRAHAM. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. 


Précis de prononciation frangaise, L’ABBE Rovs- 
sELoT et Fauste Lactorre. Paris, Welter, 
1903. 


The appearance of this manual is of great 
importance, since it is the first application of the 
principles of experimental phonetics to practical 
problems of pronunciation. And coming as it 

5 Loe. cit., p. xiv. 


* Menestrel de Reims, 3 22, Wailly. 
Passerat, Oeuvres, p. 17, 6d. 1606. 
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does from the man who has played the principal 
part in the development of this science, it must be 
considered as possessing especial value. 

It is clear that in teaching the pronunciation of 
a foreign language, a definite objective knowledge 
of the requisite action of the organs that work 
together to form the articulations of that language 
will be worth much more than a subjective auditory 
impression which must be counterfeited. In the 
one case we must have a more intelligent and 
closer imitation of the sound than in the other— 
and, what is most important, the student has a 
way of self-correction and of controlling his sounds 
under adverse conditions. 

In the introduction, the authors discuss the 
question as to where the typical French pronuncia- 
tion is found, and for various reasons decide in 
favor of Paris. This, however, with the reserva- 
tion that it shall be the speech of an educated 
person, and not the colloquialisms of a careless, 
hurried or poorly educated Parisian. And this is 
very proper. In the last few years, one class of 
phoneticians have largely devoted themselves to 
the study of colloquial short-cuts (especially in 
French) and to the advocacy of teaching such a 
pronunciation, even to astranger. It isas though 
in teaching our own language a student should be 
instructed to render the printed form—‘ well I do 
not know’ by fidno. I have an idea that no 
English teacher would allow this for a moment in 
the class room, and yet we constantly exact it for 
French. Examples of this are: kek for ‘ quelque’ 
and ¢sit for ‘dessus.’ It is well to have a serious 
protest against making colloquial carelessness a 
standard for language teaching. As the authors 
say 

“il y a des négligences qui passent inapercues 
dans une conversation rapide, mais qui choquerait 
dans une lecture lente ou une prononciation bien 
soignée. . . . Si l’étranger parle vite, et s’il les 
reproduit 4 son insu par suite du seul mouvement 
organique, il se trouve dans les mémes conditions 
= les Frangais, et personne ne les remarquera. 
ais si au contraire, et c’est le cas le plus habituel, 
la prononciation est lente et quelque peu embar- 
rassée, l’étranger qui en émaille son discours est 
tout a fait ridicule.” 
It is to be hoped that this eminently sane view 
may prevail. 
The rest of the introduction is devoted to a well 
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illustrated description of the organs of speech, 
and the methods used for determining their action. 
Here are briefly noticed many of the instruments 
described more at length elsewhere.’ 

In chapter 1, the vowels are treated, and the 
three varieties of each vowel are explained—the 
closed, the open and the medium. This latter 
variety has never been properly distinguished,’ 
and this has been the cause of much uncertainty 
in the location of certain sounds. Hence the 
discussions as to the quality of the atonic vowels 
in ‘jeudi,’ ‘aimable,’ ‘ réti’ and the like. If it is 
understood that the medium variety is principally 
found in the atonic syllables, and that an atonic 
syllable generally demands a medium vowel, many 
of these doubtful points become clear. One has 
only to pronounce the word ‘descendre,’ with 
the first vowel closed, then open and lastly in 
a natural manner, to distinguish clearly the 
medium variety. Or it can be heard in the first 
e of ‘ bébé.’ 

The nomenclature for the a is open to objection. 
Starting from the neutral vowel, which is a medium, 
as the tongue is gradually raised toward the front 
of the mouth, we have the series (as given by the 
authors) a, a, 2, e, é, i, 4 Thus in both e and i, 
the more the tongue is raised, the more the vowel 
becomes closed. Why this is not true of a is not 
clear, but, contrary to expectation, the variety of 
a for which the tongue is more raised than for the 
medium variety is called a open, instead of a 
closed. If it be said that the latter name is needed 
for the third variety, which belongs to the back 
series, one may answer that to avoid misunder- 
standing (and possibly mis-statement) such a vowel 
may more justly be called back a, as compared 
with the a in the front series. We should then 
have the a’s as follows—back a ‘4me,’ medium @ 
‘papa’ and front a ‘part.’ Such division is exact 
and clear, avoiding all misunderstanding. 

The vowels are divided into four series, and each 
variety is illustrated by a photograph showing the 
position of the lips (a feature of prime importance), 
as well as the tongue elevation shown by palato- 


1 Rousselot, Principes de phonétique expérimentale. Paris, 
1897. 

* It has often been explained as a difference in length, 
cf. Viétor, Elemente, p. 136, 3d. ed. That there is a quali- 
tative difference is clearly shown by the experiments. 
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grams and tracings of the pressure on exploratory 
bulbs. 

The ‘ front’ series is (as given above) a, @, 2, e, 
é,i,%. In this series the progressive elevation of 
the tongue in the front of the mouth is clear, while 
the labial action is unimportant. 

The second series given is the ‘ front labialized.’ 
This is formed by the raising of the tongue 
as in the ‘front’ series, and the progressive 
rounding out of the lips as in the ‘back’ series. 
This comprises the varieties @, u, %. Thus 
we have two varieties of the medium vowel, which 
may be considered as coming in an atonic syllable 
—‘ déjewner’ and ‘ musique.’ An extremely inter- 
esting point here is the identification of e mute 
(when pronounced, of course) with @ (medium) ; 
“ cette voyelle est ordinairement désignée sous le 
nom d’e muet, quand elle est écrite par e.” For 
clearness this series may be explained by some 
such table as the following: 


Vowel of 
@ = a 6 
= é 0 
= e 6 
= é + 
= + ot 


The third series is the “back labial.” This 
ranges from 4 to ot, the point of the tongue being 
drawn back as the lips are progressively rounded. 
This series comprises: 4, 0,0,6,o0u,0%. Ofthe aI 
have already spoken, it is that of ‘pate’ and 
‘chocolat’ (the latter raising an interesting point). 
The medium vowels are again atonic, ‘votre,’ 
‘chocolat,’ ‘bouton,’ ‘ couleur,’ while the others 
are the well-known varieties. 

The fourth series is the ‘nasal,’ containing the 
four varieties @, @é, @ and 6. The actual varieties 
of the oral vowels which are nasalized’ are shown 
not to be exactly correct as usually given. The a 
is between 4 and 0 (&), the e is between 4 (?) and 
2 (@), the @ is practically 2 with d at the lips and 
the o is 6. The positions of the organs for this 
series are approximately : 


Nasal Position of Position of 
vowel tongue lips 

a = a & 

a 8 a 

é a 

= 

6 = 0 
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The position of the lips and tongue are influenced 
by two facts, (a) the root of the tongue is raised 
to meet the uvula, and (b) the jaws are sensibly 
closer together than for the oral vowels. 

From the tonométre of Koenig, which is now 
the property of the ‘Institut de Laryngologie et 
d’Orthophonie de Paris,’ the ‘résonances’ or 
number of vibrations for each position of the 
oral cavity have been determined. I give those 
of the front and back vowels as being of the 
greatest interest (the subject is from Haut- 


Augoumois). 
of 228 v.d. ou 342 
6 456 o 684 6 798 
4 912 a 1026 a 1140 
1368 e 1596 1824 
i 2736 { 3648 


In order to see the constant relations in the series, 
let x=114. We then obtain the following: 4 = 
3 x, xz, 6= 4 xz, o= 6 xz, 7 6 = 
8 x, a=9 x, 2=10 x, 2=12 x, e= 14 x, 
6a 16 (= xz, (= 3 x. 

The consonants are thoroughly treated, three 
prime points being insisted upon—the amount of 
voiced quality (‘sonorité’), of the strength of the 
articulation and of the expiration. Generally 
speaking, the voiced consonants are longer (and 
more intensely) voiced than in the Germanic 
languages. The strength of the articulation is in 
inverse ratio to the strength of the expiration. In 
French, the articulation is strong and the expiration 
is weak. The contrary is true of the voiceless 
consonants in the Germanic languages, while in 
the voiced, the articulation is stronger than in 
French. This excess is the reason that they have 
less of the voiced quality. 

The various consonants are studied at length, I 
shall cite a few of the more important points. In 
the ‘ half-vowels’ (consonantal vowels) the articu- 
lation of the vowel is relaxed a bit, and the sound 
made as short as possible. I may add that this 
may be helped by making as much of the articu- 
lation as possible during the preceding sound—this 
is especially applicable to the labial varieties. The 
notable difference between a French and English 
voiced fricative is that the former is held longer 
and the voiced air passed through the articulation, 
while in the latter the voiced air may not become 
audible much before it is heard in the vowel. This 
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is especially true of the nasals, cf. Eng. ‘my’ and 


Fr. ‘ mon.’ 

The difference between the French and Ger- 
manic (English) explosives is also very marked 
and clearly shown. These consonants comprise 
two movements, the closure (which is held) and 
the explosion. For the French voiced explosive 
(‘ occlusive ’) the vibration of the vocal cords begins 
during the closure (‘ occlusion’) and considerably 
before the explosion, which gives them their full 
voiced quality. For the French voiceless explosive, 
the vibrations begin at the precise moment of 
explosion, which is practically completely voiced 
in French. For the Germanic (English) voiced 
consonant, the vibrations begin at or during the 
explosion, which, as far as the temporal relation of 
the vibrations is concerned, identifies it with the 
French voiceless consonant. The difference is in 
the strength and position of the articulation. In 
the Germanic voiceless consonant, the vibrations 
do not begin until after the explosion. The n 
mouillé is also very clearly explained. 

The third chapter is on ‘ groups of articulations. 
The first section treats of the manner in which the 
articulations are combined, the second of their 
relative qualities. Under this latter head comes 
the question of quantity. Here it is stated that 
the short consonants (the ‘medium’ varieties) last 
on an average a third less time than the others 
(the ‘open’ and ‘closed’ varieties)—the former 
?/,) of a second, the latter */,,. As to the various 
classes of consonants, they have about the same 
length, the continuants a bit longer than the ex- 
plosives, and the voiceless than the voiced. As 
single sounds are united they lose some of their 
length, and a vowel with a consonant is shorter 
than when pronounced alone. An articulation 
also decreases in length proportionately as the 
group with which it is pronounced increases— a,’ 
‘ab, ‘habit,’ ‘habituellement,’ or ‘4,’ ‘hdte,’ 

hater,’ ‘hdtivement.’ I pass over the paragraphs 
on ‘intensity,’ ‘pitch’ and ‘accent’ (the latter 
carefully worked out). 

The third section (all too short) treats in the 
first place of the ‘modification of the quality of 
vowels under the influence of accent.’ By be- 
coming atonic, the ‘open’ or ‘closed’ (except é 
and @) weaken to the ‘medium’ variety. 

4& becomesa (64 ‘bas’ and b& d swa ‘bas de 
soie’). 
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é (la baté, but la bite d ker ‘la bonté 
de coeur ’). 

d, 6 become o (kér ‘corps,’ Kors? ‘corset’; két 
‘ cdte,’ ‘ cdtelette ’). 

(peer ‘ peur,’ ‘ peureux ;’ fé 
‘feu,’ fe d jwa ‘feu de joie’). 

becomes (midi but midi son2 ‘ midi sonnait’). 


= a 
@, @ “ 


ot “  ou(bot *boue’ but boué ‘ boueux’). 

7 “ u(ila pti but i a pu vnir ‘ila pu 
venir’). 

But @ becomes é (tet, tétu ‘tétu;’ m2, mé wi ‘ mais 
oui’). 

“ (plar, pléré ‘ pleurer’). 


When they receive the accent and are lengthened 
the ‘medium’ vowels become ‘ open,’ except 7, u, 
ou which become ‘closed’ (there are no ‘open’ 
varieties of these vowels in French). 

a (kave‘ cave;’ 6 label kave! ‘oh! la belle cave! 

e (le soléy é 66 ‘le soleil est beau;’ 6k ilé b6,7 
soléye! ‘oh! qu’il est beau, le soleil ’). 

o (el é bon ‘elle est bonne’). 

w (joe vyédre ‘je viendrai’ et en insistant: wi je 
vyédre ‘oui! je viendrai’). 

i (il @ movez min ‘ila mauvaise mine’ et lente- 
ment kel mine! ‘ quelle mine!’). 

Section four, devoted to e ‘mute’ seems rather 
summary, bui we are referred to the second part 
of the work for more developed treatment. The 
observations, however, are interesting. The vowel 
w (the so-called e ‘ mute’) is fully pronounced in 
isolated monosyllables. But in certain groups it is 
disappearing, while in others is appearing. After 
voiceless final consonants it generally disappears, 
while after voiced it generally subsists, although 
considerably weakened. However, after an em- 
phatic tonic syllable, whatever be the consonant, 
it retains its full value, or is even strengthened. 
Finally, it is stated, the most important factor for 
the retention of the @ is the slowness of the phrase 
delivery. 

The second part is devoted to the study of the 
orthography of the language, and the determina- 
tion of the spoken sounds from the written symbols. 
In this part are treated successively, the vowels, 
the consonants and linking. A most useful hint 
is that given on page 106, where attention is called 
to the possible variation of a sound brought about 
by the phrase accent. 

The vowels are first considered, (a) in their 
general orthography, (6) as accented and (c) as 
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unaccented. After the general principles are 
mentioned (at, ei, au, eu, oew 
we = oe), the accented vowels are studied. In this 
connection it seems unfortunate not to give a clear 
statement of French syllabication and its bearing 
on the pronunciation—a most important point for 
the foreigner. 

The rules for the pronunciation of the vowels 
may be reduced to ten (leaving out the minor 
differences), of which I give an abstract : 

1. accented vowels followed by two pronounced 
consonants (the second being neither / nor r) are 
medium, the combinations being : 

a + kt, ks (x), gm, ps, pt, 8+ cons., | +-cons., r + cons. 
+ kt, ks (x), gm, ps, cons., | +-cons., r+ cons. 
t it, ks (x), gm, ps, pt, tm, s-+-cons., 1+ cons., r + cons. 


oe + cons., r +- cons. 
u +  ks(z) cons., + cons., cons. 
o + kt, ks (a) gm, pt,  8-+cons., | -+-cons., r+ cons. 
ou + s-+cons., cons., r+ cons. 


2. accented vowels followed by a surd explosive, 
whether alone or followed by / or r, are medium, 
except that 4, 6, au are closed, and é, at are open. 

3. accented vowels followed by a surd fricative 
are medium, except that é, ai, ch? are open, and 
au and some a’s and o’s are closed. 

4. accented vowels followed by a sonant con- 
sonant (/, g, d, b, n, n, m) are medium, but tend 
to lengthen, when a, e, 0 become more open, and 
i, u, ou more closed. This is especially true of the 
vowels affected by the phrase accent. 

5. of accented vowels followed by final pro- 
nounced v or j, o is medium, a, e, oe slightly open, 
and 7, u, ou medium or slightly closed. 

6. before final pronounced r, a, é, oe, 0 are open ; 
i, u, ow are closed. 

7. before final s in foreign or words spelled in 
an old-fashioned manner, or final pronounced z, e, 
oi, are open, all the others are closed. 

8. before mute s, z, z, whether in the stem or 
plural ending, the pronunciation varies consider- 
ably. 

9. accented vowels before final y (1 mouillée) are 
medium, except a, which is either medium or closed. 

10. accented vowels followed by final e¢ muet 
are generally closed and somewhat lengthened ;— 
aie 2. 

For the unaccented vowels, the law as mentioned 
above is repeated, that is: all unaccented vowels are 


1 Why not pt? e. g. inepte. 
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medium. When e muet medial falls between two 
consonants and in noun endings -etier, it is elided. 
When it follows two consonants, as in the noun 
endings -enier, -erier, -elier, and in the conditional 
verb endings -erions, -eriez it is pronounced. 

From the above résumé of the pronunciation of 
the vowels, it will be seen that the rules are a 
combination of the time-honored ones of the open 
and closed syllables, expressed differently, applied 
to the rather novel medium vowels, and a large 
number of new and original observations. I have 
said “novel medium ” vowels since that is a variety 
which is here clearly and fully distinguished for 
the first time, although to those who have studied 
with the Abbé Rousselot this distinction has been 
recognized as one that must he made. And aiter 
slight exercise, the ear distinguishes them perfectly, 
and the much discussed variety of eu in ‘jeudi’ or 
‘déjeuner,’ or o in ‘réti,’ is easily settled once 
for all. 

The consonants are fully treated, especially the 
mouillés. But the arrangement does not seem to 
favor a clear and concise statement for the nasals, 
it being necessary to look in no less than four 
places to find the required statements, and then 
they are not clearly correlated, nor do we find the 
needed information as to the pronunciation of such 
words as ‘ennui,’ ‘enivrer’ and ‘enhardir.? And 
yet the whole question is one that admits of ex- 
tremely precise treatment, if it be studied from 
the point of view of syllabication. 

Lastly, the subject of linking is considered, the 
cases being clearly indicated where (a) it must be 
done, (6) it must not be done, and (c) it may be 
done. The book is well indexed, an apparently 
full word-index adding much to its usefulness. 

Altogether, the book is a distinct advance in 
the study of French phonetics, putting it upon a 
decidedly more scientific basis. The varieties and 
the rules given satisfy the ear (of course I may 
only speak for myself) much more than those 
hitherto accepted. And the authors are conserva- 
tive men who do not follow too closely the current 
negligent pronunciation; and who, on the other 
hand, in speaking of such a word as ‘ chrestomathie’ 
say,—‘‘ De jeunes professeurs disent /restomati.” 


Freeman M. JOSSELYN, JR. 
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PHONETICS. 


Elements of Phonetics, English, French, and Ger- 
man, translated by WALTER RippMANN from 
Professor Viétor’s Kleine Phonetik, published by 
J. M. Dent & Co., London, 1899. 


This handbook of Phonetics has been in use 
long enough for one to have tested it carefully in 
class. The present notice is meant to draw at- 
tention to some of its excellences and faults, and 
to make a few suggestions for those who may desire 
to employ the work. Most of the points which we 
shall criticize are matters of detail; some, more 
important, are simply the inheritance of past 
scholarship ; almost without exception these latter 
points are here presented in a less objectional form 
than elsewhere. Our quarrel, then, in these cases 
is not with the translator or author, but with their 
predecessors. 

The Elements of Phonetics, be it said at once, 
seems to us the best handbook in English treating 
the three languages mentioned above. That there 
could be an improvement in the typography of 
the work, in the succession of paragraphs, in the 
English, and in the punctuation, is clear from a 
cursory examination. Still, these are minor faulte, 
as compared with the real excellences of the book, 
which presents the least complicated, the most 
easily understandable development of the subject 
to be found in the English tongue. 

The text is preceded by a cut of the organs of 
speech, drawn from Luschka’s Der Schlundkopf 
des Menschen, a cut somewhat ghastly in appear- 
ance, but superior decidedly to that in the original 
of Viétor. The same cut has already been utilized 
by Michaelis and Passy in their Dictionnaire 
Phonétique. 

The first twenty sections of the work were 
prepared by Mr. Rippmann himself, save a few 
passages, such as section 3, which is taken from 
paragraph 4 of the Kleine Phonetik. 

We shall now mention in order of presentation 
a number of points in this valuable little volume. 

Section 3. The author states that exhalation is 
better adapted to speech than inhalation, because 
it is the result of the diaphragm returning to its 
natural position. It may be doubted whether this 
is a sound explanation. It is likely that, other 
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things being equal, that phase of breathing which 
was most under control of the muscles would be 
best adapted to speech. That phase, as the author 
says, would be inhalation. We might better say 
that the expiratory stream of air is best adapted 
to speech because speech is meant to carry sound 
to a distance from us. We avail ourselves of the 
stream that is moving in the desired direction. To 
carry well, the sounds (especially the consonants) 
must be made from within out. 

Section 15, second paragraph. This statement, 
strictly speaking, is not true, since the organs 
might be in the position indicated in simple 
breathing. The words: “in the production of a 
sound,” inserted after the word “ If”, would make 
the statement more accurate. 

Section 16. We find here the familiar statement 
that the passage through the nose is invariable. 
While this is true of the nose proper, it is not true 
of the nasal passage, if this be taken, as it should, 
to include the space above the soft palate. This 
space is decidedly variable, and should be taken 
into consideration. We shall observe throughout 
this book, as in all phonetic works for that matter, 
a great lack of knowledge of the functions and 
movements of the soft palate. For instance, 
sections 13 and 14, give in reality a wrong idea of 
the action of the soft palate. We quote: “In 
breathing, the velum hangs down as a rule, leaving 
a free passage for the air on its way through nose, 
pharynx, larynx, windpipe, bronchial tubes and 
lungs. In speaking, on the other hand, the velum 
in most cases closes the nasal passage completely by 
pressing against the back surface of the pharynx; 
the breath can then pass through the mouth only. 
In some sounds, however, the velum is lowered.” 
From reading these sentences no one could obtain 
a true conception of the rapidity and frequency 
of the movements of the soft palate in speech. 
The words “In speaking, on the other hand, the 
velum in most cases closes the nasal passage 
completely,” are the most objectionable part of 
the statement. A beginner might suppose that 
the soft palate in speech receded and remained 
glued to the wall of the pharynx. Or, he might 
even suppose that in the case of some speakers this 
was done, and not in the case of others. To be 
sure, this erroneous impression is somewhat cor- 
rected later, but the general effect of this passage 
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is disastrous. Where the mistake is made is in 
contrasting speech, which is most variable and 
active, with sleep, in which the organs are at rest. 
The passage could easily be amended by changing 
“in most cases” into “in most sounds.” * 

In this same section, occur the familiar terms 
“blade” and “front”, applied to the tongue. 
These terms are objectionable, if for no other 
reason, because they might be interchanged: that 
is, they have not the distinctiveness which should 
characterize scientific terms. 

Section 32. It is stated in this section that 
when the glottal click is energetic, we have what 
is known as clearing the throat and coughing. 
This language needs some modification, for the 
glottal click is always unvoiced, whereas the two 
acts mentioned are nearly always accompanied by 
voice. Again, in the glottal click, as we have 
found by scores of tracings, there is always re- 
cession of the soft palate. One may, however, 
clear the throat with the mouth closed, in which 
case there is no recession of the soft palate. 

The diagram preceding page 28 presents the 
familiar vowel triangle in all its glory. A glance 
is supposed to tell one the elevation of the tongue 
in a given vowel, the lip opening, the position in 
the front, middle, or back of the mouth. A person 
looking at this diagram for the first time might 
suppose that Phonetics was an exact science, yet 
this is not true. To this extent, the presentation 
of such a diagram in all of its fixedness and 
definiteness, is unfair and unscholarly. It may be 
doubted whether a scientific man who had spent a 
full year investigating Phonetics, could look on 
this diagram save with pity or contempt. To 
illustrate what we object to in this frequently 
printed diagram, we read with regard to it, in 
section 50 as follows: ‘‘We regard that a as 
‘pure’ or ‘neutral’ in which the tongue position 
coincides with the intersection of the u-a line and 
the i-a line.” This language has the true mathe- 
matical ring. It is apparently as scientifically 
accurate as one of the familiar theorems: “If 
from the middle points of two opposite sides of a 


1 Section 16 is to be compared with the next to the last 
paragraph of section 19, and with the second paragraph 
of 22. In the latter passage, the words “ articulations of 
mouth and nose ” seem to imply that there are articulations 
of the nose, or at least some one articulation. 
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parallelogram lines be drawn to the vertices of the 
angles opposite, these lines will trisect the diagonal 
that joins the other two vertices.” As a matter of 
fact, Phonetics is not an exact science, and proba- 
bly never will be. These assumptions of scientific 
accuracy are the heritage of the English school of 
Phonetics. They are much attenuated in the 
volume before us, but they are still objectionable. 
As for the diagram in question, it contains un- 
doubtedly some truth, considerable even, but it is 
not a sidereal chart nor a chemical formula. 

Section 36. We are told here that the resonance 
of the mouth depends (a) on the position of the 
tongue; (b) on that of the lips. It would be well 
to add: (c) on that of the soft palate. 

Section 48, second paragraph. It is stated here 
that towards the close of the long English u the 
lips are brought so closely together that conso- 
nantal w results: too is to be written tu: w or tuw. 
The editors of the hand-book deserved no censure 
for writing in the traditional way the transcription 
of the long u. What strikes us, however, is the 
insufficiency of the transcription. We doubt if a 
scholar living a thousand years hence could obtain 
even the approximate truth from this notation. 
In the first place, we are told that the lips ap- 
proach so near that a consonantal w is produced. 
To produce w, the lips must certainly withdraw 
suddenly, yet we know that this does not happen. 
A speaker makes the first half of a consonantal 
w, but the second half, the part that, so to speak, 
gives birth to the consonant, is lacking. The 
result is at best a half-consonant. Again, are the 
editors sure of their own minds in regard to this 
sound? We read the concluding sentence of the 
paragraph and are in doubt: “ It is therefore not 
a single sound, but a diphthong.” Let it be said 
that no alphabet that men could design could 
ever represent scientifically the pronunciation of 
English. It is the part of wisdom, then, to offer 
with due qualifications any attempt to write pho- 
netically this language. What, for instance would 
a foreigner make of one of the notations for useful 
on page 35: juwsful ? 

Section 73. It is here said of French nasal 
vowels: “The nasal character of these sounds is 
so evident because the velum is lowered consider- 
ably.” This sentence would be more accurate if 
the last word were omitted. As a matter of fact, 
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experiments have shown that the velum, although 
varying slightly from one to another of these 
four vowels, is very low in all of them, and may 
occupy in one of them a position lower than that 
of rest. 

Section 75. The statement made here concern- 
ing h is the one so frequently repeated since 
Whitney, that h is in reality the breathed form of 
the succeeding vowel. If this is true, the phone- 
ticians should have the courage of their convictions, 
and should write ha as aa, just as they write the 
French prisme with the sign of voicelessness under 
the m. This theory of h seems to us unacceptable. 
The matter would be easy to examine with instru- 
ments, but no one as yet, we believe, has carried 
out such an experiment. 

Sections 80 and 82. The uvuiar r is here des- 
cribed and is said to be the regular sound in 
French. This last is perhaps going rather far, 
although the sound meant is dominant at Paris. 
As to whether the Parisian r is in fact the uvular 
r, one may be pardoned for having doubts. It 
has appeared in tracings taken of this r that the 
soft palate and the back of the tongue draw 
towards each other for an instant. These organs 
do not seem to remain in semi-contact long enough 
to produce a rolled consonant according to the 
description given in paragraph 80. On the con- 
trary, the consonantal effect seems to be brought 
about by the sudden drawing asunder of the two 
organs. 

Section 173. The ordinary pronunciation of 
enivrer is here given and also: anivre. We cannot 
remember ever to have heard this pronunciation. 

Section 148. This section is superior in the 
original, since it is there clearer. In the second 
and third paragraphs, the semicolons should be 
replaced by commas. ‘The punctuation of the 
succeeding paragraph is slovenly. 

Section 158. The last sentence is interesting as 
indicating the authors’ views concerning Experi- 
mental Phonetics : Accurate results can obviously 
be obtained only by mechanical methods.” The 
original bears the words: “Genauere Resultate,” 
p- 88. The utility made, however, of Experi- 
mental Phonetics in this volume is not a peculiarly 
happy one. That is, the diagram on p. 117 (p. 91 


of the Kleine Phonetik), means very little to the 
uninitiated, and perhaps less to the initiated. It 
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would have been much better to have omitted this 
diagram, as also that on p. 125. We read on p. 
117: “The accent of a long vowel in an ‘open’ 
syllable (e. g. du) has been ascertained by means 
of the cymagraph.” In the first place, it seems 
preferable to spell the last word kymograph. In 
the second place, to say that these tracings have 
been taken with a kymograph is like saying that 
a piece of cloth has been measured with a ruler, 
when what we desire to know is the texture of the 
cloth. The kymograph is simply the revolving 
cylinder covered with blackened paper on which 
tracings have been made in some way, just how 
we must be told for us to derive any real knowl- 
edge from the diagram, or even to understand it. 
What was the instrument with which the tracings 
were made? 

The authors employ the alphabet of the Asso- 
ciation Phonétique Internationale, which is the 
best phonetic alphabet that we possess. There are, 
however, three important points in this alphabet 
that seem to us inaccurate to a surprising degree. 
It is the use of one sign for the vowels of the 
English words lord, law, not, and for the French 
vowels in robe, dot, or; that of one sign for the 
English and German vowels in: boot, book, du 
and und; and finally the use of one sign for the 
English and German vowels of: beet, bit, and mir, 
mit. To be sure, some careful writers place at 
least occasionally a diacritical mark over the vowels 
in but, und, bit, and mit. An Englishman who is 
taught that he is to use the vowels of daw and not 
in the French words or and dot, can never learn a 
proper pronunciation, no matter if he is being 
taught by a phonetician. Similarly,a Frenchmen 
who is given to understand that whether he uses the 
so-called open or close vowel in but, wnd, bit, and 
mit, should be forgiven if he speaks English and 
German with a heavy accent. The difference 
between the vowels of beet and bit is so great that 
there should be two separate signs, and the same 
is true of those of boot and book. 

It will be noticed that in general our criticisms 
of the book before us have borne upon points 
where it follows the traditional teachings. In 
conclusion, we desire to repeat what we said at the 
beginning, that the Elements of Phonetics is the 
best handbook in English treating of the three 
great modern languages. The value of a careful 
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course with this book as the basis of study is 
incalculable for any one who intends to become a 
teacher of spoken languages. 


RaymMonp WEEKS. 
University of Missouri. 


OLD FRENCH LITERATURE. 


The Three Days’ Tournament, a study in romance 
and folk-lore, by JEsste L. Weston. London: 
David Nutt, 1902. 


Miss Weston, favorably known to students of 
medieval literature from her two studies’ on the 
legends of Gawain and Lancelot, has added a 
third to her series which equals, if it does not 
surpass, the others in ingenuity and interest. Like 
all works, however, which draw on modern folk- 
lore for an explanation of bygone romance, the 
present study has a ring of strained plausibility to 
it which should warn those in any way inclined to 
take Miss Weston’s suggestions as established facts. 
To justify that step, we should first need ‘das 
gesammte beweisende Material,’ as the author 
would doubtless herself admit. 

The Three Days’ Tournament is an episode 
common to several romances of the close of the 
twelfth century. The first work in which it is 
found is the Cligés* of Crestien de Troyes, though 
here Miss Weston affirms the original three days 
have for some unaccountable reason been extended 
to four. The episode occurs next in the Ipomedon* 
of Hue de Rotelande, then in the German Lanzelet* 


1 Numbers vir and xu, respectively, of the Grimm 
Library. 

2'Vv. 4575-4985. Cligés fights successively Segramor, 
Lancelot, Perceval and Gawain. Crestien’s intention was 
evidently to let his hero measure arms with the doughtiest 
knights of Arthur’s court, hence the tournament is ex- 
tended beyond the usual time. The Champagne poet 
brings all of his heroes at some time of their career into 
relation with Gawain; in Hrec (vv. 4060 ff.), for instance, 
an illustration is given of Gawain’s insight into human 
nature (his san), and here in Cligés his skill with the 
sword (cf. Chevalier 2 Pépée) and his courtesy are shown. 

8 Cf. Kélbing : Ipomedon in drei englischen Bearbeitungen, 
Breslau, 1889. 

“Cf. Hahn: Lanzelet, Eine Erzihlung von Ulrich von 
Zatzikhoven, Frankfurt a/M, 1845. 
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and finally in the large French compilation, the 
Prose Lancelot. Professor Foerster in his usual 
dogmatic way asserted ° that Crestien invented the 
story and that the other versions are mere borrow- 
ings from the original, as found in Cligés. To this 
summary treatment of the question Miss Weston 
objects, and it seems for good reasons. 

In the first place the versions differ too markedly 
among themselves to be inter-related in so simple 
a way. Secondly, the Cligés form has all the 
appearance of being a very late version’ instead 
of the parent of the other versions. And, thirdly, 
it is probable that the original hero of the tale 
was not Cligés but Lancelot.* The author, there- 
fore, proposes a genealogy with an unknown version 
akin to the Lanzelet as the source, and the other 
forms of the story, including the Cligés, as the 
derivatives. Thus Crestien, instead of being the 
originator of this story, was but a poor imitator of 
it; in the words of Miss Weston, he “ muddled ” 
it. 

So far, so good—Crestien we admit had no regard 
for the sanctity of his sources; in more cases than 
one we know he tampered with them, sometimes 
he did so successfully, as in the Perceval where he 
produced a notable literary effect, more often un- 
successfully, as in ree where his “ muddling” is 
apparent. Nevertheless, if Crestien was not—unlike 
Miss Weston and, as she affirms, Walter Map’— 
interested in folk-lore, he was to a considerable 
extent interested in what is higher; namely, the 
problems of life. 

We come now to the more speculative side of 
Miss Weston’s study. Hue de Rotelande concludes 
his version of the episode in question with the 
verses 29-30: 

‘Sul ne sai pas de mentir lart 
Walter Map reset ben sa part.” 


Miss Weston’s active mind at once associates these 
words of Hue with the fact that a version of the 


5Cf. P. Paris: Romans de la Table Ronde, Vol. m1, p. 
233 ff. 

® Cf. Karrenritter, Halle, 1899, p. xliii. 

™Cf. Three Days’ Tournament, pp. 37 and 38. 

8 Cf. Ibid., pp. 18 and 19. 

® Miss Weston’s words (p. 44) are: “Had he (Map) 
lived in the nineteenth-twentieth centuries, instead of the 
twelfth-thirteenth, Map would undoubtedly have been a 
prominent member of the Folk-Lore Society.” 
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Lancelot is the romance most persistently attributed 
to Map. Thus Map may have been the author of 
the version postulated above, and Crestien as well 
as Hue and Ulrich may have been nis literary 
debtors. The likelihood of this suggestion Miss 
Weston sees in the predilection shown in Map’s 
extant works for popular legend and tradition. 
Hence Map might well have been the author of 
our story, in its present form. 

But this is by no meansthe end of Miss Weston’s 
ingenious hypothesis. The hero of the story, in 
the one case Lancelot, in the other Cligés, as cir- 
cumstances may demand, appears on the three 
successive days in green (or black), red and white 
armor—in this way maintaining his disguise. 
These colors at once suggest to the author that, if 
Map did write the story, his model was some fairy 
tale resembling the modern ‘Sea Maiden’ ” or ‘ Le 
Petit Berger’™ in which the hero wins the hand 
of the princess by a three day’s battle, in three 
different suits of armor and mounted on three 
different steeds, a white, a red and a green one, 
successively. 

Now, all this is within the realm of the possible 
and sounds very plausible in the enthusiastic words 
of Miss Weston, but the actual utility of such 
reasoning is somewhat doubtful. Green knights, 
red knights and black knights abound in Old 
French and Middle English romances, and what 
is more simple than to suppose that some author, 
Map if you will, brought them together in one 
story in order to provide his hero with a ‘likely’ 
disguise. That it wasa common thing for a knight 
in those days to go about incognito is evident, 
among other things, from the simple verses which 
the French poets put into the mouth of the 
courteous Gawain : 

“‘Onques mes noms ne fu celes 
En liu ou il me fust requis 


N’onques encore ne li dis 
S’ angois demandes ne fu.” 


10Cf. Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands, 
Vol. 1, p. 96. 

"NCf. Vol. No. of the Contes Lorrains, edited by 
M. Cosquin. The colors here are steel, silver and gold, 
but in a Tyrolean variant of the story the original black, 
red and white occur. 

12 Perceval, vv. 7000 and 12073. Gaston Paris records 
this trait of Gawain in Hist. Litt. de la France, Vol. xxx, 
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In this connection, it should also be noted that 
Miss Weston makes no mention of a version” of 
the Three Days’ Tournament in which Arthur’s 
nephew himself plays the chief role. True, in 
this version the disguise is kept up on only two of 
the three days, Gawain appearing on the second 
day of the contest ‘in face opyn.’“ But this 
change is in accord with the literary use to which 
the story is there put. Gawain, in consequence of 
a vow, is enjoined to act the part of a coward, and 
on the occasion chosen for the ordeal he is forced 
to appear in his own unmistakable armor so that 
the public may enjoy his discomfiture.* Thus, 
further search might bring to light still other 
versions of the episode no less interesting than 
those now known. 

In conclusion, Miss Weston brings the results of 
her work into relation with her general theory of 


pp. 1-270. Cf. ibid. for the frequent occurrence of green, 
red and black as armorial colors. 

18Cf. Potvin, Perceval le Gallois, Vol. 1, 1866, p. 235 ff 
This is the romance now generally known as Perlesvaus. 
Sir F. Madden pointed out the beauty of this version in 
his Syr Gawayne, 1, London, 1839, p. xix. 

4The tournament lasts three days. On the first day 
Gawain wears red armor, on the second day armor which 
everyone knows to be his own, and on the third day gold 
armor. His chief opponent is Nabiganz de la roche, who 
contests with Gawain the possession of a cercle dor. Cf. 
note below, and the list of opponents in Crestien’s Char- 
rette, vv. 5795 ff. 

18 It is at once evident that this is in substance the very 
adventure that Lancelot undergoes during his captivity 
by Meleagant in the Charrette, vv. 5515 ff. Guenevere 
there puts Lancelot’s fidelity to the test by requiring him 
to ‘faire au noauz’ (i. e. to play the coward). As in the 
Gawain story, he is, of course, permitted to retrieve his 
honor on the second day of the tournament. The fact 
that the tournament lasts only two days and that Lancelot 
appears on both occasions in armes vermoilles (he is 
disguised as a Red Knight) probably prevented Miss 
Weston from connecting the adventure with the episode 
she was treating. However, I think it must be admitted 
that there is such a connection. 

The lack of evidence on this point made it impossible 
to treat the episode in my study of the Perlesvaus (Balti- 
more, 1902). But I do not think that the author of this 
romance borrowed the cowardice ‘motif’ from Crestien. 
It seems to me more likely that some unknown writer 
introduced this ‘motif’ into the Three Days’ Tournament, 
and that Crestien and the writer of the Perlesvaus adapted 
the story to their respective narratives. 
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the origin of the Lancelot legend. The supposition 
that the Sea Maiden ‘ motif’—as she says—was 
the link between the Lancelot and the Three Days’ 
Tournament, in the absence of further evidence 
must also be taken cum grano salis. Finally, the 
author would do well to omit from her second 
edition the bantering remarks (pp. 15, 43 and 47) 
passed on the work of so eminent a scholar as 
Professor Foerster. 

In general, however, Miss Weston’s little work 
is executed with extraordinary zeal and skill, and 
deserves all the attention which it is sure to receive. 


Wm. A. Nivze. 
Columbia University. 


NORWEGIAN GRAMMAR. 


Lehrbuch der norwegischen Sprache. Nach den 
neuesten und besten Quellen bearbeitet, von 
J. C. Porstion. Zweite, vermehrte Auflage. 
A. Hartleben’s Verlag. Wien, Pest, Leipzig. 
[1901]. 8vo., xm -+ 178 pages. 


The hearty reception that has been accorded 
Poestion’s excellent little Grammar not only in 
Germany but also in the Scandinavian countries, 
Norway and Sweden in particular, has induced 
the author to offer a second, enlarged edition which 
embodies the chief results of recent studies in the 
literary as well as in the spoken language of Nor- 
way. The phonology of the new edition is based 
in part on the works of Brekke,’ Western’? and 
Joh. Storm,* but especially on Jesperson’s Fonetik, 
En systematisk fremstilling af leren om sproglyd, 
Copenhagen, 1897-1899, The Accidence is based 
on the last edition (1900) of the indispensable 
Norsk grammatik of Hofgaard, while Falk and 
Torp’s Dansk-Norskens Syntax has been used in 
the syntactical notes under the forms. The diffi- 
cult subject of good literary and cultured spoken 
Norwegian of to-day is clearly and intelligently 
presented in a form that is both popular and at the 


'K. Brekke, Bidrag til dansk-norskens lydlere (in Aars 
og Voss’s skoles indbydelsesskrift for 1881), Kristiania, 1881. 

* Aug. Western, Kurze Darstellung des norwegischen Laut- 
systems in Viétor’s Phonetische Studien, 11, pp. 259-282. 

* Joh. Storm, Norsk Lydskrift med Omrids af Fonetiken in 
Norvegia 1, Kristiania, 1884, pp. 1-132. 
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same time thoroughly scholarly. The peculiar 
language conditions in Norway make the gram- 
marian’s task a very difficult one, difficult to the 
native Norwegian as well as to the foreigner. The 
wide divergence between the language of Denmark 
and the language of Norway (excluding the rural 
dialects) cannot be too strongly stressed. The 
present composite “ Landsmaal,” which has grown 
out of the movement of the “language strivers,” 
which began with Aasen, originated in a time when 
linguistic conditions were very different from what 
they now are. Then the cry of the ultra-nation- 
alists was justified ; the language of literature, the 
language of the church and the state, the language 
of the theatre, the language of the cultured classes 
was Danish. This together with the fact of a 
Danish theatre in the Capital was, in the eyes of 
the radicals, a badge of intellectual dependence 
upon Denmark. In 1848 appeared Aasen’s Det 
norske Folkesprogs Grammatik, and in 1850 fol- 
lowed his Ordbog over det norske Folkesprog (Norsk 
Ordbog, 1873). It needed only his Préver paa 
Landsmaalet, and the “ new-Norse” language ex- 
isted ready-made, a language that certainly was not 
Danish and that was sufficient. But the radicals 
failed to recognize that it just as certainly was not 
present spoken Norwegian. It was a composite, 
based for the most part on West Norwegian dialects. 
Later, it attempted to assimilate the chief charac- 
teristics of Central and East Norwegian. It was 
an unnatural outgrowth of very peculiar conditions, 
as a language of course wholly impracticable and 
from the very nature of the case doomed to failure. 
But that it has had a marked influence on the 
more rational language movement in Norway which 
began with Wergeland and in which Bjérnson and 
Ibsen stand to-day must be admitted. Now this 
more conservative movement, which has been in 
progress for sixty years or more is of the greatest 
imoprtance. It has been slow but sure and far- 
reaching. We have it represented in the most 
conservative aspect iu literature in the novelists 
and dramatists. Then we have it in the cultured 
spoken Norwegian of Christiania and the cities, 
which under the general Norwegianizing process, 
by influence of the dialects, especially the East 
Norwegian dialects, has become widely different 
from cultured spoken Danish. Poestion has rightly 
recognized this fact and emphasized it in his intro- 
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duction, p. 3, as well as in the title of the book. 
He appreciates the importance of the colloquial 
language and the city dialects and has produced a 
book that is thoroughly reliable. Parallel with 
the facts of the present literary language is given 
the varying usage of the “ Omgangssprog,” 
together with which occasional attention is also 
given to the city dialects where these illustrate 
any general tendency of the language. Perhaps a 
little too much attention has been paid to the 
“ Vulgersprog” of Christiania, the reading selec- 
tion at the end might have been omitted. Ibsen’s 
prose should have been represented in the selections 
offered. The contents of the book is divided as 
follows : an introductory chapter on the Norwegian 
language pp. 1-4; Phonology 5-78, Accidence 
79-163, Reading selections 164-178. Pages vir- 
Ix give a list of the most important books and 
articles on present Norwegian. 

The author calls attention to the fact that the 

_ similarity between Norwegian and Danish is largely 
an orthographic one. The prominent difference in 
intonation as between West Norwegian and East 
Norwegian is noted, as also that between East 
Norwegian and South Norwegian. When the lat- 
ter is characterized as possessing a “ danisierende 
Aussprache” the author is incorrect, for the soft 
consonants g, 6, d, in South Norwegian of Stavan- 
ger, Lofoten and the neighboring region are 
certainly not due to Danish influence, but are a 
native development.‘ 

In the phonology a few mistakes have been 
noted. The author defines correctly the peculiar 
Norwegian closed o: “ Es wird mit besondersstarker 
Rundung der Lippen gesprochen, und klingt auf- 
fallend an u an.” For all practical purposes it 
may be defined as the same sound as 00 in English 
poor. The parenthetic remark, however, that it 
resembles the European u somewhat more than the 
Swedish o is not correct. To a foreigner the 
Norwegian o seems nearer to European u than to 
o, but a Norwegian hears a very distinct difference 
between his 0 and this u, while to him the Swedish 
closed 0 produces the effect of a u-sound as com- 
pared with his own 0. The Swedish o is one step 


*Amund B. Larsen in his Oversigt over de norske 
Bygdemaal, Kristiania, 1898, pp. 63-64, also seems to 
attribute the voiced stops in the Stavanger dialects to 
Danish influence. 
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nearer European u than the Norwegian 0 is, just as 
Swedish wu is one step nearer i than the Norwegian 
wis. Likewise Swedish y (¢) is nearer 7 than is 
Norwegian y, the latter being approximately half- 
way between Swedish y and Danish y. The author’s 
statements on wand y § 20, 1 and § 21 are therefore 
correct, though not thaton0§19,1. Under “ hold 
(gewohnlich noch huld geschrieben)” §19, 2° it 
might properly have been stated that hold, which 
is the more correct form (cf. O.N. holdr), is the 
peculiarly Norwegian form and preferred in Nor- 
way. Huld is the Danish form. We furthermore 
have the o-vowel in behold, i god behold =i god 
hold (i god huld). The last part of the definition 
of the diphthong aw that it is like ow in Engl. 
house needs to be modified for American users of 
the Grammar. The sound ic approximately ou 
or 6u. The regular and best pronunciation of 
spodsk is spotsk not spossk (page 31,1v). There 
is considerable variation with regard to the pro- 
nunciation of ds after a short vowel. In case 
of the word pludselig, I doubt that we can as 
yet pronounce in favor of the pronunciation 
plusseli as opposed to plutseli (p. 31, 1v, 1). The 
word jente is hardly now to be regarded as 
“vulgir” (§ 49). 

In the discussion of the gender of substantives, 
under rule 1, §88, nouns which are common 
gender by meaning, the exceptions et Bud, et 
Afskum, et Fattiglem and et Vidne should have 
been added. Lyng should have been included 
under Rule 2 instead of being given under the 
exceptions, for en Lyng is the usual, et Lyng rarer. 
In Norwegian Byg is also cori. gend., which might 
have been indicated under z Among the ex- 
ceptions to rule 2 Kornet should not have been 
omitted. Regn (Rule 4) is both com. and neut. 
gend. So also Minut and Sekund ere often com. 
gend. There is undoubtedly a tendency on the 
part of these words to assume the gender of other 
names of divisions of time as en maned, en Uge, 
en Time (cf. also Tiden). In Norwegian Bor (in 
10) is often com. gend. The paragraph of excep- 
tions in -n given under Rule 3 of nouns whose 
gender is determined by ending seems to have 
gotten out of its proper place, for there certainly 
is no connection between substantivized infinitives 
in -en and derivatives in -n. These latter are in 
Norwegian regularly neuter if concrete and should 
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have been so given under neuters according to 
form §89,b. Rule 4 (p. 86) that nouns in se/ are 
com. gend. with the exception of names of utensils 
which are neuter is incomplete. The rule is that 
concrete nouns in se/ or nouns that can be or are 
apt to be thought of as concrete are neuter, and 
are mainly formed from verbal stems. The list 
includes: et Aadsel, et Bidsel, et Bindsel, et 
Brendsel, et Deksel, et Heengsel (and dial. e Op- 
hengsel), et Barsel, et Fongsel, et Stengsel, et 
Skreemsel, et Syssel, et Alsel. Cf., however, the con- 
crete nouns not formed from verbs, en Tidsel, en 
Bossel, en Kapsel, en Pensel. Abstract nouns in 
-sel are, however, com. gend.; so Glemsel, Horsel, 
Blygsel, Trengsel, Ferdsel, Redsel, Skjotsel, etc., 
etc. Cf. also en Advarsel, a warning, an admoni- 
tion, and et Varsel,a warning =a notice, an omen 
(and an evil omen). Sand, p. 87. 1, is in Nor- 
wegian alsocom. gend. Under exceptions to Rule 
1 of nouns that are neuter by meaning should 
have been added, Maden, Stenen, Graniten, Luften 
and Silken. P. 88, 2, the statement: “ et led (in 
d. volkl. Sprache auch en J/ed) ein Gelenk, ein 
Glied” is misleading. The word is regularly en 
Led in popular speech when it means ‘a joint,’ and 
always et Led in the meaning ‘a wicket, a gate.’ 
The noun Rus is used both in the neuter and the 
com. gend. in Norwegian, though preferably the 
former. Compound nouns (§91) in Norwegian 
take the gender of the last element of the com- 
pound, e. g. et Armband, en Spiseske, ete. Under 
the exceptions I would have stated that if the last 
element of the compound is an abstract of the 
com. gend. but the compound itself is concrete, or 
may be thought of as such, it becomes neuter, e. g., 
et Maltid but Tid-en; et Folkefeerd, et Gjenferd, 
but Ferden; et Vidnesbyrd, etc. Ben is neut. by 
the rule that mass names and names of material 
are of that gender, but the compound Graben, 
‘ wolf’ (lit. ‘grayleg’) becomes com. gend. by the 
rule that names of animals are so. Evidently 
a misprint is Marenbla’, p. 27, for Mérnbla’, 
the colloquial pronunciation of Morgenbladet, 
and on p. 85 et Flod for en Flod. 


GerorcE T. Fiom. 


University of Iowa. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE UNDERSTANDING AND THE MISUNDER- 
STANDING OF DANTE’s ANIMAL LORE. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Strs :—I should like to point out very briefly a 
few of the mistakes made by Dr. Kenneth McKen- 
zie who has recently reviewed in Modern Language 
Notes my book on Dante and the Animal King- 
dom. Though the task of judging this work was, 
as Dr. McKenzie says, unsought, one cannot help 
feeling from his tone that it was not unwelcome. 
There is a tone of suppressed emotion, and ever 
and anon one is scorched, as it were, by flames of 
indignation. In a final glow after his thoughts 
are all in type, Dr. McKenzie adds a footnote in 
which he triumphantly declares that his views are 
substantially the same as those of the Giornale 
storico della letteratura italiana and of The Athe- 
naeum, but he owns that “somewhat more favor- 
able reviews” have appeared in The Nation and 
elsewhere. ‘‘ Somewhat” seems a reluctant word ; 
it might not have been used at all if Dr. McKenzie 
had been supplied by an obliging publisher and a 
“clipping bureau.” The Athenaeum does agree 
substantially with Dr. McKenzie. Both are un- 
willing and both are rather fierce ; but, of the two, 
Dr. McKenzie is perhaps the fiercer. But it 
interests me to learn that Dr. McKenzie finds 
himself even substantially in agreement with the 
review in the Giornale storico della letteratura 
italiana, for here are the words with which each 
begins: “ Era questo argomento da libro? sincera- 
mente non ci pare.” ‘A study of Dante’s refer- 
ences to the animal world is important, not merely 
for the understanding of Dante, but for the light 
it throws on the scientific ideas of the Middle 
Ages.” A critic who calls this substantial agree- 
ment needs analysis ; but I pass on to an accusation 
of flippancy as to the Bible. My flippancy, thinks 
Dr. McKenzie, is very noticeable. To prove this 
he quotes two phrases: “lions stricken with lock- 
jaw for the benefit of Daniel” is one of them; 
the other is “the nightmare of the Apocalypse.” 
He declares, also, that I am not familiar enough 
with the Bible “to avoid the blunder of saying 
‘straight and narrow path.’” Are we, then, for- 
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bidden to use a phrase simply because it resembles 
something biblical? My words are not quoted, as 
Dr. McKenzie would have his readers believe, but 
they came to me quite naturally. They were these 
(p. 85): It is evident, then, that the monkey never 
led our poet from the straight and narrow path of 
orthodoxy. 

If we consider what havoc the monkey has 
caused in the thinking world since Dante’s time: 
how he led a Matthew Arnold to speak of “our 
arboreal ancestors,” and how even many clergy- 
men are gradually becoming suspicious of their 
origin ; in a word, how almost every zoologist since 
Darwin believes that men were not always what 
they are now, I think my phrase is a fair one. 
What amuses me, though, is Dr. McKenzie’s state- 
ment that the story of Elisha is “not zoology but 
literature.” As zoology is the truth about animals, 
“literature,” to Dr. McKenzie, obviously means 
fiction. But Dante did believe the story of the 
“two she-bears” that “ tare forty and two children 
of them” to be literally true, and therefore to be 
“zoology,” as we say now. 

Again, Dr. McKenzie declares that I “cannot 
make Dante responsible for the use of bestial to 
characterize a wrong or unnatural (abnormal?) 
condition in man;” but I can and I do, very 
distinctly, on page 81. Dr. McKenzie then goes 
on in this strain: “‘ We can imagine saying to him, 
innocently: ‘That man looks like a ghost,’ and 
being met with: ‘You poor deluded fool, do you 
believe in ghosts?’” This supposition is infelici- 
tous. I should probably say “ Yes, he is pretty 
thin.” 

Next we read: “ This is the treatment to which 
he [Dr. H.] constantly subjects Dante, who was 
after all not writing a text-book of natural science, 
but was treating his conception of the universe 
under the form of a poetical allegory.” Obviously 
Dr. McKenzie is referring to the Commedia; my 
book deals with all Dante’s works, and Dr. 
McKenzie seems unable to rid his mind of the 
common notion that the Commedia constitutes 
Dante’s works. Asa matter of fact, in the Oxford 
Dante the Commedia occupies 153 pages; the 
Convito 101 pages; the De Monarchia 36 pages; 
the De Vulgari Eloquio 22 pages; the Epistolae 
18 pages; and the Quaestio de Aqua et Terra 
(which is probably authentic) 9 pages. In other 
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words, Dante’s treatment “ of his conception of the 
universe under the form of a poetical allegory” 
isin bulk as 153 to 186; but it must be remem- 
bered that the Convito and the De Vulgari Eloquio 
are far from being as long as they would have 
been had Dante lived to complete them. 

Not only did Dante include in his Commedia 
many kinds of “scientific” considerations, such as 
theories of cosmology, creation, generation (a de- 
scription, even, of the growth of a foetus and its 
getting the breath of life), language, anthropology, 
demonology, etc., but that he meant to tell the 
truth about them all, though often poetically. 
Furthermore, the Convito, poetic in parts, was 
meant as a scientific treatise on more themes than 
Ihave room to enumerate. Again, the De Vulgari 
Eloquio is also a scientific treatise. De Monarchia 
is what we might call a scientific treatise, also; 
for Dante intended to demonstrate scholastically 
his theories as to government. All this has es- 
caped the mind of Dr. McKenzie, who thus falls 
into an error as to Dante, and who also shows what 
may be the effects of prejudice on criticism. 


Vedi la bestia, per cui io mi volsi: 
Aiutami da lei, famoso saggio.... . 


Ricuarp Ho.sBroox. 
Oolumbia University. 


To the Editors Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs:—I have just discovered a serious mistake 
in my edition of Chateaubriand’s Le Dernier 
Abencerage, published by the American Book Co. 
Either the copyist or the printer has omitted the 
following block of words from the vocabulary 
(p. 69): 

dessein, m., design, purpose. 

dessiner, to draw, trace, cast. 

destin, m., destiny, fate. 

destinée, f., destiny, fate. 

destiner, to destine, intend. 

détacher, to detach, loosen, untie. 

détail, m., detail, particular. 

détourner, to turn aside, avert, keep off. 
détruire, to destroy. 

deux, two; tous—, both. 
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Other errata, which together with the above are 
being corrected in the plates, are: p. 9, footnote 
to 1. 6 merveilles for vermeilles; p. 42, 1. 29 
I’ Abencerage for 1’ Abencerage ; p. 49, 1. 21, ; for ?; 
p. 67 erut, see croire should come after cruauté ; p. 
68 déja should come after dehors; p. 76 U.S.A. 
should be omitted after Georgia; and mantilla on 
p- 80 should be written mantille for the French. 

Certain omissions from the vocabulary should 
be noted: p. 61 atteinte see atteindre ; p. 65 ciseau, 
m., chisel; pl. —2, scissors, instead of ciseauz, m. 
pl. scissors; comment, how, what; p. 67 couvert see 
couvrir; p. 71 empreintes see empreindre; p. 88 
reconnue see reconnattre; rentrer dans, to re-enter 
(into); p. 89 reparut see reparaitre; under sur- 
prendre (p. 93) put p. p. m. surpris; p. 94 traiter, 
to treat. 

In the second edition, which is well under way, 
will be given such idiomatic constructions as con- 
venir a, to suit, convenir de, to agree, couvrir de, to 
cover with, demander 4, to ask of, s’empécher de, to 
help, étonné de, astonished at, penser a, to think of, 
profiter de, to profit by, servir de, to serve as, etc. 


James D, BRUNER. 
University of North Carolina. 


(1). THe BewcastLe Cross. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs:—Students of English antiquity will be 
glad to know that there is an interesting picture 
of the Bewcastle Cross in Alice Morse Earle’s Sun- 
dials and Roses of Yesterday (Macmillan, 1902), 
facing p. 32. The account of it, on pp. 72-3, 
must be taken with allowance, but two statements, 
at least, are worth reproducing: ‘I think it the 
loveliest scene that I ever beheld. .... On the 
south-face is the sun-dial surrounded by carved 
bands and leaves, in such a manner that the dial 
is proved part of the original design, not a later 
addition.’ 

(2). Beowulf 704. 


The following passage from Mrs. Tweedie’s 
Through Finland in Carts (Macmillan, 1898), 


seems to me worth considering with reference to 
hornreced, Beow. 704, horngéap, Beow. 82, etc.: 
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‘There is seldom a house which is not decorated 
somewhere or other with elk horns. The elk, like 
deer, shed their horns every year, and as Finland 
is crowded with these Arctic beasts, the horns are 
= up in large quantities. They are handsome, 

ut heavy, for the ordinary elk horn is far more 
ponderous in shape and weight and equal in width 
to a Scotch Royal. The ingenuity of the Fin- 
lander is great in . . . interlacing them in such a 
manner as to form a frieze round the top of the 
entrance hall in their homes’ (p. 241). 


(3). Eupsoistic Natura History In 
PLUTARCH. 


Plutarch’s contributions to ‘unnatural Natural 
History’ do not seem to be dwelt upon in the 
works treating of Euphuism and kindred subjects. 
From one essay in the Morals, that on ‘How a 
Young Man Should Study Poetry,’ I cull the 
following (the references are to Padelford’s trans- 
lation, Yale Studies in English xv). 


‘“Tn the head of the polypus dwell both good 
and ill;” the plant is very good to eat, but, they 
say, disturbs one’s sleep with confused and un- 
natural dreams. Likewise in poetry,’ etc. (p. 50). 

‘For as when the mandrake grows beside the 
vineyard it imparts its influence to the wine, and 
makes the sleep of those who drink it more 
refreshing, so when poetry,’ etc. (p. 51). 


One sees how they are related to credible and 
even authenticated Natural History, by a com- 
parison with a few other quotations : 


‘ As on a vine the leaves and branches frequently 
cover up and conceal the ripe fruit, so the diction 
of poetry and its profusion of fictitious narrative 
conceal many useful and helpful things from the 
attention of a young man’ (p. 80). 

‘As in pastures the bee seeks the flower, the 
goat seeks the bud, the hog the root, and other 
creatures the fruit and seed, so in reading poet 
one man culls the flowers of history, another we 
— beauty and the arrangement of words’ 
(p. 83). 

‘ As the bee rey tay gathers the smoothest 
and sweetest honey from the most bitter blossoms 
and the sharpest thistles, so, if rightly trained in 
the poets, boys will,’ etc. (p. 87). 

Akin to the foregoing is this, which indeed, like 
the first one above cited, is perhaps intermediate 
in character: ‘If you find it worth at least as 
much as the so-called amethyst-plant, which some 
men wear in their drinking-bouts as a charm 
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against drunkenness, then hand it to Cleandrus, 
and thus charm him betimes’ (p. 50). 

No doubt a search through the Morals would 
disclose many more instances of both sorts. It is 
to be hoped the classics will be thoroughly explored 
for this purpose, and the collections rendered 
accessible. 

Axsert 8. Cook. 

Yale University. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs:—In Bartlett’s invaluable work, Familiar 
Quotations, (9th ed.) page 208, the expression, 
“The Great Secretary of Nature,—Sir Francis 
Bacon,” is quoted from Izaak Walton. A foot- 
note quotes a similar phrase from James Howell. 
The credit really belongs, however, to an earlier 
writer than either. In Donne’s first Satire, written 
not later than 1593, we find the phrase, “ Nature’s 
secretary, the philosopher.” As Walton was an 
ardent admirer of Donne, it seems probable that 
the angler’s application of this phrase to Bacon 
was reminiscence. 


Wm. Lyon PHELPs. 
Yale University. 


CoRRECTIONS. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs:—I wish to rectify some statements made 
in my review of Dr. Lessing’s thesis (M. L. N., 
March, 1903): p. 92, line 30; unfortunately I 
have misquoted the author; the line should read 
‘Stimmungen’ instead of ‘ Vorstellungen.’ This 
correction does not affect my argument which is 
chiefly concerned with the word unklaren. 

My remark about the influence of die Rauber 
upon Spartacus can no longer stand as a criticism 
of the thesis, since the author tells me that he did 
not know the German edition of Ehrhardt, when 
publishing his paper. 

P. 92, second line from bottom: change ‘one’ 
to ‘me,’ in order to make it more plain that I 
consider Schiller’s influence upon die Ahnfrau 
stronger than is admitted even by Wylpel. 


A. Busse. 
Harvard University. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


A Thesaurus Dictionary of the English Language. 
Designed to suggest immediately any desired 
word needed to express exactly a given idea. 
A Dictionary, Synonyms, Antonyms, Idioms, 
Foreign Phrases, Pronunciations, A Copious 
Correlation of Words. Prepared under the 
supervision of Francis A. Marcon, LL.D., 
L.H.D., D.C. L., Litt. D., and Francis A. 
Marca, Jr., A.M., Ph.D. Historical Pub- 
lishing Co., Philadelphia, 1903. 4to., pp. xvi, 
1192. 

For half a century the English-writing world 
has steadfastly relied upon the help of Roget’s 
Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, with 
its one thousand categories, beginning with “ ex- 
istence” (apparently an appropriate beginning), 
and ending with “temple” (equally appropriate, 
perhaps, if it be allowed to connote “ funeral’’). 
As every one knows, Roget’s book is at once so 
good and so bad as to be notable for just this clash 
of qualities; but it has become antiquated, the 
language having grown away from it, and therefore 
it is doomed to less praise for its merits and less 
patience with its faults. 

Professor March’s remarkable book is worthy in 
all respects to succeed to Roget’s in public .avor, 
and to hold that favor in undisputed right for a 
good half-century to come. 

The Thesaurus Dictionary makes complete 
amends for the shortcomings of the older book in 
being at once both a complete dictionary, with all 
the words in alphabetic order and briefly defined, 
and a book of synonyms and antonyms by means 
of a system—a very ingenious and a very admira- 
ble system—of grouping the words under significant 
heads. Thus, the editor illustrates, the word anger 
in its alphabetic place, duly defined, supplies a 
reference to the groups, ExcrraBILiry-INExcitTa- 
BILITY, and FavorirE-ANGER. Turning to the 
first group, in its alphabetical place, one finds 
“two parallel columns, the left hand for mxcrra- 
BILITY, the right for INEXCITABILITY, each running 
on for a couple of pages and bringing together some 
one hundred and fifty words and phrases. These are 
divided into nouns, verbs, verbal phrases, adjectives, 


etc., arranged in alphabetic order. The first 
column contains all words and phrases naturally 
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associated according to the law of similarity, con- 
tiguity and comprehension,—synonyms and the 
like; the second column contains a similar group 
related to the first column according to the law 
of contrast,—antonyms, polar opposites, and the 
like. By means of cross-references, other groups of 
associated meaning are brought to the attention.” 
This simple key unlocks the treasure-house and 
enables one in the shortest time to find whatever 
of value one may be looking for. 

This book is a monument to the patient labor of 
a great scholar preéminently ¢AdAoyos, ‘fond of 
words.’ Professor March’s name is known every- 
where, and his Thesaurus Dictionary will be wel- 
comed by everybody. 

A work of such vast proportions (the book 
conforms to the national unit of measure, having 
attained the size of the ‘Unabridged Webster’ 
and the ‘ Family Bible’) and of such prodigality 
of details will, of course, contain some marks of 
incompetency or of carelessness on the part of 
clerks and assistants. For example, the infelicity 
of literalness is made painfully apparent in defining 
pourboire and Trink-geld as ‘ drink-money, in a list 
which wrongly lacks the noun ‘tip’ (p. 451). 
And definitions that are inadequate, misleading, 
muddling, obfuscating, are sometimes found in 
connection with most familiar expressions: compte 
rendu, ‘a returned account’ (p. 6); cul du sac, ‘a 
maze, a snare’ (p. 281); tabula rasa, ‘a smooth 
tablet’ (p. 281); and ‘emptiness; want of in- 
tellect’ (p. 577). Professor March has himself 
(p. iii) committed a harmless slip in estimating 
“ Patience on a monument, defined as ‘smiling at 
grief’” (p. 372) as an illustration of a “Shake- 
spearian grace.” 


De Hugo Mistral, par JOUFFRET, 
Professeur au Lycée de Marseille; Vol. I. of 
Sammlung Neuphilologischer Vortrage und Ab- 
handlungen, herausg. von W. Viétor; Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1902; pp. 103. 

In his preface Professor Viétor states that the 
object in printing these courses of lectures given 
before various Summer Schools in Germany, is 
that they may reach the great number of students 
that were unable to hear them delivered. Certainly 
to judge by the present example they are well 
worth preserving. Professor Viétor continues: 
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“ Der Leser wird von Vortriigen dieser Art nicht 
sowohl wissenschaftlich erschépfende Behandlung 
des Themas als ein starkes Hervortreten des dem 
Uebermittler des Stoffes gerade Bedeutsamen er- 
warten.” 

In this pamphlet, which is the first of the series, 
we find Professor Jouffret strictly adhering to the 
foregoing rule in his discussion of the poetry of 
Victor Hugo, Leconte de Lisle, Sully-Prudhomme, 
Francois Coppée, José-Maria de Hérédia, and 
Francois Mistral. Without advancing original 
theories as to the why and wherefore of these 
poets, he gives a most interesting and instructive 
description of their genius, work, and place in 
literature. To this he frequently adds estimates of 
their work by the leading modern critics. In fact, 
Professor Jouffret gives just what the average 
student needs to know about the prevailing con- 
ditions and fashions in French poetry of the 
nineteenth century, that general information and 
comprehensive view of the field which must ac- 
company intelligent reading of the poets’ works 
and precede any special study of the epoch. 

The pamphlet is clearly printed on good paper, 
its only fault lies in the unusually large number 
of misprints, by no means completely listed in the 
errata. 


Creation, Re-Creation. Ernst Epvarp LeMcKE. 
Orange, New Jersey, 1901. (Privately Printed.) 


Under this title the author has collected a 
number of poems of his in English, French and 
German. The German verses are in the majority, 
German being the poet’s native tongue. But it is 
truly remarkable how completely he is master of 
the technique and literary expression in all three 
languages. 

Only part of the volume is taken up by original 
poems—‘ Creation.’ They are mostly Gelegenheits- 
gedichte in the sense which the word has had since 
Goethe’s days, and cover a whole life. The others 
are translations, chiefly into English and German 
—‘Re-Creation’ as the author calls them very 
fitly. Among the latter those of Musset occupy 
a very prominent place, and it must be said that 
many of them, for example, his Mainacht, August- 
nacht, and Oktobernacht, read in Lemcke’s transla- 
tion as if they were German originals. 
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